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MRS. CUSTER’S NEW BOOK. 





Following the Guidon. By Exizapetu B. Cus- 
rer, Author of “ Boots and Saddles.” - Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Jt is that natural way Mrs. Custer has of telling her 
adventures when on the plains with her brave husband 
that makes her books so pleasing. You live in a tent 
pitched on the breezy Kansas prairie,and you laugh as 
you read of the many misadventures befalling that fa- 
mous colored cook, Eliza, who followed her “ Gennel 
and Miss Libbie” to the Indian wars. One often reads 
what men in more pompous style tell of military life, but 
it is rarer to have a woman who, following the guidon, 
gives us in detail her every-day experiences. ... Mrs. 
Custer is quick to catch all the salient traits of the fron- 
tiersmen, and her portrait of “ California Foe” is in 
her happiest manner... . That such works are largely 
read is indicative that public taste is still good and hon- 
est,—N. Y. TIMEs. 


Boots and Saddles: Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. With Portrait. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 
$1 50. (Twenty-first Edition.) 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price, 

PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 
WITH 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


TERMS: 





Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Lapies’ AuTtuMN and WrxteR TorLeTtTes; House, WALK- 
InG, and VisitiInc Dresses; WRappPrinecs; Hats and Bon- 
Nets: Grris’ Jackets and Coats, and Boys’ Suirs; Hm- 
broidery Designs and other Fancy-work Patterns, ete., ete. 





CONCERNING CHARITY. 
NVERY one has heard the small school-boy’s defi- 
4 nition of salt, ‘‘Something that makes potatoes 
taste bad when you don’t put any of it on.” In simi- 
lar fashion might charity be described as a virtue 
which renders unendurable the person who possesses 
none of it. 
Hood was not the first nor the last who has sighed 
from the depths of a full heart: 
“Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 


» 


Under the sun! 


In all times, among all classes of people, and under 
all circumstances the lament has been the same. 
With ostensibly such a demand, why is the supply 
so inadequate? And why do those who have appar- 
ently the best opportunities for providing themselves 
with this chief of all spiritual graces seem so often 
the very ones whose lack thereof is most painfully 
obvious ¢ 

The main-spring of the Christian religion is charity 
a charity which includes not only love for our neigh- 
bor in the negative form of absence of ill-will, but a 
more active principle, which moves us to throw over 
his faults a kindly mantle, concealing them not sim- 
ply from the eyes of others, but veiling them even 
from our own perceptions, so that we include our- 
selves for the nonce among those of whom it is said, 
‘* There are none so blind as those who will not see.” 
Such is the charity that thinks no evil, that puts the 
best construction upon unfavorable appearances, that 
suspects no harm where none is intended, and that 
will go so far as to overlook even wilful misdoing. 

“T could have forgiven anything but that!” we 
hear the innocent say of the guilty. ‘‘ But I cannot 
understand how any one would yield to such a temp- 
tation. Thank heaven, my tendencies are not in that 
direction !” 

And pray, because they are not, is the obligation 
of charity to all men—and inferentially to all wo- 
men—any less binding than if you could compre- 
hend to the full every struggle through which that 
tried soul went before it succumbed to a temptation 
which very possibly nature, heredity, and training 
may have rendered wellnigh irresistible ¢ 

It is a current saying that good women are the 
severest critics of their erring sisters. Is it not equal- 
ly true that all those, whether men or women, who 
liave led safe, sheltered lives are, by their very 
immunity from trial, least fitted to sympathize with 
those who yield to weaknesses and sins? Doubtless it 
is only natural that this should be the case; but oh, 
what a commentary upon the power of the Christian 
faith in the soul when the ones who most earnestly 
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profess to follow The Great Example, who confidently 
affirm the possession of inward peace and assurance, 
are the last to compassionate faults from which they 
are themselves exempt! The even-tempered woman 
cannot overlook the quick rages of her passionate 
sister, whose repentance is as deep and fervent as her 
anger was hasty and violent. She to whom truth- 
telling is involuntary, whom God has blessed with a 
strong, fearless soul, has no comprehension, and, as a 
natural sequence, no pity for the one in whom moral 
cowardice is a besetting sin, and whose dread of re- 
buke is so ingrained that she instinctively resorts to 
a falsehood in order to escape merited blame for a 
dereliction. 

The same disposition may be observed everywhere. 
The trim house-keeper has no patience with the un- 
tidy one, nor the methodical man with him of topsy- 
turvy habits. The quick-witted learner sneers at the 
dull plodder; and rarely indeed does any one of these 
self-esteemed superiors think of putting to himself the 
query, ‘* Who maketh thee to differ ?”’ 

Too much would be demanded, perhaps, as human 
nature now is, were one to ask that the impeccable 
soul should extend perfect charity to the perpetrator 
of uncongenial sins. There is only One who blots out 
iniquities, and that the One against whom the great- 
est number of trangressions is committed, even as we 
sometimes note among human beings that one who 
has suffered deeply is often the readiest to forgive. 
But is it quite impossible that the majority of good 
men and women should attain to a state where, with- 
out treating guilt too lightly, they may yet have a 
pitiful and kindly feeling for the sinner, while con- 
demning the sin? Forgiveness before it is asked may 
not be feasible, but may not repentance on the one 
side and nominal pardon on the other be followed by 
an act of oblivion? Little wit and less religion can 
be found in the saying, ‘‘I may forgive, but I cannot 
forget.” Are those who yield such forgiveness as 
this willing to accept the same measure for them- 
selves ? 

Above all, the endeavor should be to follow the 
course practised by the common law, and believe the 
accused innocent until he is proved guilty; but the 


temptation to take the worst view of‘affairs for the® 


sake of making a good story is hard to resist. We 
are all so keenly alive to the importance we assume 
when we have a choice morsel of gossip or scandal to 
retail that few of us have the strength of mind to take 
the unpopular side, and declare boldly our disbelief of 
unfavorable rumors, or at least our determination to 
withhold our judgment until adverse accusations 
have been proved true or false. The selfishness that 
claims us all at times renders us ready to sacrifice the 
good of others for the sake of our own entertainment, 
and prevents our lending the full power of our wills 
to bring about in ourselves the fulfilment of the 
prayer: 
“Sweeten my bitter-thoughted heart 
With charity like thine; 
Till self shall be the only spot 
On earth which does not shine!” 


CLUB LIFE FOR WOMEN. 

T was Michael Angelo who said: ‘‘I have no friends. 

I need none.” And yet history tells of his loves 
and his friendships. Even the greatest genius leans 
for help and stimulus upon the minds of others, and 
he never can tell how futile his art might have been 
without them. 

** Concert,” says Emerson, “‘ fires people to a certain 
fury of performance which they can rarely attain 
alone.” 

Every one has been surprised at the thoughts which 
he has had and the words which he has uttered in the 
society of bright people. He wonders why he does 
not usually think such thoughts and make such 
speeches; but some people affect us all thus. They 
call out our best, which we might never have pro- 
duced without them. They make us for the time 
being different and superior to our ordinary selves, 
and the influence lingers with us. We are perma- 
nently benefited by intercourse with lofty minds. 

On the other hand, many a man and woman are 
mentally weakened by living always among minds 
inferior to their own. They find within themselves 
aims, aspirations, and capacities which their com- 
panions do not possess. Unless they are made of 
uncommonly noble stuff, they become conceited and 
arbitrary. Their own views of life pass with them 
for the very best, because better than those of the 
people they know. Their attainments become pro- 
portionately magnified in their own eyes. This weak- 
ness follows them even if they come later in contact 
with more intellectual people than themselves, and 
injures them incomparably in the estimation of those 
whom they would like to please. 

Association with better minds than our own teaches 
us our limitations. Thackeray speaks of that inordi- 
nate conceit ‘‘ which stay-at-home people commonly 
acquire.” This is germane to that pride of opinion 
which comes from enccuntering only inferior minds. 

It is only very recently that women have had op- 
portunities to band together for any form of mental 
activity. Fashionable ladies have for generations 
gone through with their social rounds conscientious- 
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ly and conventionally. They have dressed and prat- 
tled and cultivated showy accomplishments, but they 
have eagerly disclaimed profundity or any desire for 
it. ‘*Marcelly’s” lover, Clem Sanders, in Miss Mur- 
free’s latest novel, voices the prevailing feeling which 
lovers and the world generally have cherished for 
ages regarding a pretty young woman, when he de- 
clares with pride that ‘‘ Marcelly don’t know nothin’.” 

But times are changing. The learned woman, who 
is also agreeable and even captivating, has appeared 
upon the scene. Nearly every community of any 
size has its woman scientist, its woman philologist, or 
its woman archeologist. Her fellow-women are in- 
tensely proud and fond of her. Often she becomes 
the nucleus of an admiring circle of them, who meet 
periodically for study and discussion upon her favor- 
ite branch, with her own experience to guide them, 
They feel the quickening stimulus of contact with the 
superior mind. News of the pleasure and profit re- 
sulting from these meetings spreads to distant sec- 
tions, and women organize there also to read and to 
discuss. Before people are aware of it, the whole 
country 1s dotted with women's clus, literary, scien- 
tific, and philanthropic. The old-fashioned gossip 
societies have ‘‘had their day and ceased to be.” 
Women meet at these modern clubs for a higher pur- 
pose than to talk about their neighbors. 

Some women have taken up the literary club idea 
with almost too much vehemence. One brilliant 
woman is a member of at least ten such organizations, 
while one or two, or at most three, ought to be all that 
any one should attempt to keep up with, but, if taken 
properly, the woman's literary club can be made the 
source of incalculable good. It must develop a class 
of thinking women, whose effect upon society, espe- 
cially upon the rising generation, must be great and 
ennobling. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON SOME DISADVANTAGES OF WEALTH. 


OW easily recognized, especially by young women, are 
the disadvantages of poverty—its limitations as to 
spring dresses, and fresh gloves, and concert tickets, and 
photographs, and drawing lessons, and summer boarding 
places! How easy it is to imagine one’s health and manners 
and even morals distinctly improved by the possession of a 
little property! It would give so much added self-reliance 
to the timid, such grace to the awkward, such careers for 
the shy and self-withdrawing, such opportunities for doing 
good to those who can now offer only empty benedictions., 
Hamerton, writing among French people and about English 
people, and with his usual dashing and over-hasty general- 
izations, declares that poor people are habitually noisy, and 
rich people quiet; that ‘‘ to be totally excluded from the life 
of the wealthy is to miss a discipline in manners that nothing 
ever replaces”; and he points out ‘the extreme rapidity 
with which the prosperous family gains refinement of man- 
ners, Whilst the impoverished family loses it.” It might 
seem at first a curious fact that it is an Englishman, not an 
American, who writes this, but it is in reality very natural 
Wealth is really a much more important factor in English 
society than in American: first, because it is here so much 
more easily won and lost, next, because social distinctions 
are here much less marked, and good manners, therefore, 
better distributed, and finally, because wealth in this coun- 
try can only elevate a family while wealth lasts, whereas it 
can practically buy a peerage in England—as in case of sev- 
eral prosperous brewers—and so secure a social elevation 
through all coming generations. Nevertheless, there is a 
grain of truth here and everywhere in what Hamerton thus 
asserts in his book on Human Intercourse. It explains, at 
any rate, the natural dream of youth as to the blessings of 
wealth. 

It takes some time and much observation for these young 
people to discover that there is another side to the matter, 
and that there are many who are absolutely weighed down 
and embarrassed by wealth. These are especially the con- 
scientious, to whom wealth means an opportunity of stew- 
ardship Many there are, no doubt, to whom it means only 
personal indulgence, or vanity, or power; many who accept 
for life that formula of happiness which Henry James says 
sometimes seems desirable to many a homeless stranger in 
Paris at nightfall—to have ‘‘his pockets well lined and his 
scruples well drugged.” But there are also many persons, es- 
pecially women, whose scruples are hard to drug in the use of 
wealth, whose whole souls are absorbed in the desire to employ 
this great power rightly, and whose whole time and strength 
are laboriously employed in that direction Such a life 
brings frequent joy, but also constant anxieties. If the whole 
duty were to fling away money right and left in so-called 
charities, it would perhaps be easy enough. But it soon 
turns out that money thus flung away is very demoralizing. 
It makes beggars and hypocrites and swindlers all around 
it. Profuse and indiscriminate giving may easily pauperize 
a whole neighborhood; people who ought to work grow 
idle; people who need to depend on themselves depend on 
you. There is no remedy but to examine into each case for 
one’s self. Yet when one considers that it sometimes takes 
days of sincere investigation to decide whether a single in- 
vestment of five dollars will do more harm or good, what 
must be the responsibilities of one who inherits five millions? 

There are rich women whose whole lives would have been 
happier in all probability had they been poor; they have en- 
ergy, capacity, industry, and could have supported them- 
selves honestly and usefully; but now those faculties are all 
absorbed in the effort to be just stewards of what is given 
them. They spend sparingly on themselves and munifi- 
cently on others; but the lavishness costs harder work than 
the economy. They consume days in the care of institu- 
tions or the guidance of individuals; they never take a holi- 
day; they lie awake at night wondering if they have done 
rightly in paying the fine and costs of John Jones, and giv- 
ing him his tenth opportunity to keep out of jail and beat 
his children; or whether the world is to be benefited, on the 
whole, by the Combined Institution for Supplying Pennies 
to the Penniless. While they seem to be only ‘‘in the swim” 


of society, and are possibly regarded as types of fashion’s 
butterflies, they are in reality working harder than any busi- 
ness man, and are unable to lay aside their cares, as he often 
does, on closing the doors of the counting-room. The poor 
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think of all the beautiful tastes which they cannot gratify, 
but which they could freely carry out were they only rich. 
But the rich meanwhile are sometimes envying the poor, 
who have none of the cares of stewardship, and can spend 
their spare hours, when earned, as they please. I once 
went with a young girl who had been economically enjoy, 
ing a summer's outing on the sea-shore to call upon a wo- 
man more generally envied, perhaps, than any one in her 
own familiar circle. She had wealth, beauty, immense per- 
sonal popularity, conscientious activity in a hundred ways, 
and a touch of genius in art. ‘‘ What have you been doing 
this vacation?” she said to her young visitor. ‘‘ Sketching,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Happy girl!” said her hostess. ‘‘I have 
been only able to get one morning's sketching this whole 
season.” 

Suppose that any of us had the training of one who was 
to have the spending of many thousands or millions. We 
should, it is to be supposed, wish to do it honestly and nobly, 
to impress them with the thought of stewardship. We should 
teach them that it is ignoble in presence of a suffering world 
for wealth to lead only to self-indulgence. But, if not, 
whither can it lead? Only to labor, responsibility, and care. 
The care will be sweetened by constant returns of gratitude 
and love, but also saddened by frequent disappointment, 
and, at any rate, there is the work to be done. Livery busi- 
ness adviser will charge money, and rightfully, for the care 
of property, and the immense detail of duties it involves; 
but the spending, which involves more of labor than the 
managing, cannot be turned over to a business adviser. 
True, you can employ an almoner, as is sometimes done; 
but no conscientious person can thoroughly transfer the care. 
Suppose a needy applicant appeals from your almoner to 
you, what can you do in that case? 1 knew of a very 
wealthy woman who transferred the whole responsibility to 
her favorite clergyman, so that nobody thought of applying 
to her to aid any good cause; they went to work upon him. 
Perhaps those are happy who can thus shift the work wholly 
from their own hands. Yet surely it is an ignoble happi- 
ness; it does not seem as if this were what we are sent into 
the world to do. On the whole, we may well be sure that 
wealth has its drawbacks as well as its pleasures for an hon- 
est and sympathetic soul. Thoreau, the recluse, used to 
pity the young farmer who had inherited a barn eighty feet 
long, and had to spend his life in taking care. On the other 
hand, one of the elder Rothschilds used to advise a friend 
sometimes to give a penny to a beggar; it was so amusing, 
he said, to see the man’s astonishment. Somewhere between 
these two extremes, no doubt, there is a reasonable middle- 
ground. ee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BENGALINES AND BROCADES, 


| ICHLY repped bengalines are faxorite fabrics this sea 
son both for entire gowns and in combination with 
cloth, velvet, or brocade. They come in black and in all 
fashionable colors, either plain or figured, in new designs of 
waving ribbons or leaf stripes, in petit pois dots, and in spots 
of great size, round or oval, singly or in clusters. Black 
figures on colored grounds are in especial vogue, as double 
rings and bars of black on beige or beaver brown, or flow- 
ing ribbon designs in black satin on sage, gray -blue, or 
dahlia grounds that are strewn with petit pois dots in self-col- 
ors. New black bengalines are striped with satin and pow- 
dered with gay Pompadour bouquets, while others are bright- 
ened by large spots of yellow, biue, or vivid red. The plain 
black bengalines are chosen for the black silk gown which 
most women consider a necessary part of their outfit, and 
the qualities sold at $1 75 or $2 a yard are commended by 
experienced merchants. Bengaline, it will be remembered, 
has wool filling in its silken reps, which makes it drape more 
softly; yet because of this mixture many conservative wo- 
men prefer faille francaise instead for their black silk gowns. 
The new brocades have satin or peau de soie grounds, 
those of black with large branching figures or blue or gray 
lines, or lovely pink disks amid damask ferns, and, more than 
all else, the Pompadour bouquets of small flowers, Silver- 
gray and dove-colored satins are brocaded in self tints, and 
also in gay clusters of natural-colored blossoms; similar de- 
signs are on pale rose, lilac, and blue satin grounds. Velvet 
disks, laurel-leaf stripes, and vermicelli patterns like braid- 
ing are brocaded in black or in contrasting colors on peau 
de soie grounds. 
VISITING DRESSES 
Handsome gowns from Paris for calling and afternoon re- 
ceptions are combinations of rich brocade, bengaline, or peau 
de soie, with faced-cloth or with velvet. Long coats or 
casaques of brocade or velvet, large sleeves and plain skirts, 
are in these gowns; their trimmings are passementeries that 
are as fine as lace, jet bands, and edgings of fur or fea- 
thers. A blue-gray cloth princesse gown, draped to fasten on 
the left, has large sleeves of blue satin, brocaded with black 
laurel-leaf stripes, and is edged up the left side and ona 
brocade band at the foot with Russian sable. Over this is 
worn a large coat of the brocade, with full sleeves of cloth; 
the fronts meet only once, just at the waist line, and are 
edged with sable. Another costume has a casaque of green 
velvet falling almost to the knees, with sleeves of chocolate- 
colored peau de soie, and scarfs of turquoise crépe de Chine 
at the neck and wrists. The rather long skirt is of the choc- 
olate silk, with pyramids of green velvet set in the seams next 
the front, and bows of turquoise crépe tied there with hang- 
ing ends edged with tinselled fringe; a bias raffle of the peau 
de soie five inches wide, thickly gathered with an erect head- 
ing, trims the foot of the skirt. A third gown,also green 
and brown, has the back of brown satin brocaded with spots 
of green velvet, and the front and sleeves of green velvet, 
strapped diagonally with bands of jet, the brocaded parts 
are trimmed with black passementerie as fine as lace, Sim- 
pler gowns have the straight skirt and large sleeves of old- 
blue or sage green, brocaded with black waving stripes and 
tiny dots, and either a pointed bodice or a casaque of black 
velvet, made with a Medici collar, trimmed with black 
passementerie or ostrich feathers. New diagonal striped 
silks, especially in inch-wide stripes of black with brown, 
are also seen in the imported gowns 
NEW 


WOOL GOWNS. 


New wool gowns from Paris have coat-like bodices, length- 
ened over the hips by tails or hip pieces sewed around the 
waist line, or just below, if the wearer bas a short waist. 
Some of these hip pieces are flat, like those of a man’s coat, 
and others are box-pleated, to make slender hips look large. 
A youthful French tailor gown of dark blue faced-cloth, with 
vest of turquoise cloth, has a tail piece eight inches deep, 
hemmed (not lined), folded in six box pleats, and sewed with 
a cord to the edge of a pointed bodice, giving a pretty coat 
effect. Another feature of this bodice is its wide back with 
a single seam—that down the middle—inlaid with two points 
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of the turquoise cloth from the waist line upward. The 
fronts fall open from the high turquoise collar, and have a 
pretty edging of black velvet studded with turquoise but- 
tons. A pleated frill attached to the collar falls on the high 
tops of the full sleeves, The skirt is in plain habit shape, as 
are those of most wool dresses. Gowns of rough-surfaced 
wool in tan shades have a vest of lighter corduroy, edged 
with a new gold purling, or else they are trimmed with 
rough looped braid, like yarn, of the colors of the fabric. 

New plaid wool dresses have a coat of plain cloth, with 
vest, sleeves, and skirt of the plaid taken bias. A pretty 
model is a dark green cloth coat slashed twelve or fourteen 
times in the new small tabs, and edged with narrow green 
gimp; the broad vest, large sleeves, and habit skirt are of 
rough wool, with gray, brown, and green bars crossing dark 
green ground. Another gown has the skirt in half-inch checks 
of blue und green strewn with large gray spots, the coat bodice 
is of blue cloth, made with large revers, and oddly trimmed 
with a green surah scarf set high in the front, passed through 
slits in the revers, and drawn back to a point on the postil- 
ion, from whence it falls in sash ends, 


GLOVES AND HOSTERY. 

There is a decided protest against very short gloves. The 
preference is for four-button gloves of glacé kid for wearing 
with tailor gowns, and for mousquetaire Suéde gloves of 
eight-button lengths with dressy toilettes for making calls, 
the theatre, etc. Gray, tan, and mode gloves remain the 
popular choice, with light pearl gray for dressy wear. Wide 
stitching is not used, except on pearl gloyes, when it may 
be either black or pearl color, Sac gloves, into which the 
hands slip easily, are for general use. White gloves are 
fashionably worn with evening toilettes, and by bridemaids 
with white or colored dresses, but light tan shades are by 
no means abandoned. 

Black, silver-gray, and tan-colored stockings are chosen 
to match the shoes or slippers with which they are worn. 
Clocks on the sides and open stripes like drawn-work 


are 
the simple ornamentation. Pretty black silk stockings are 
colored at the top half their length, and on the heels and 


toes. Cachemire stockings are in black and mode colors. 
A novelty is tartan plaid stockings to match plaid gowns. 
White silk stockings and white slippers will be worn with 
white evening gowns, and colored ball dresses will also have 
slippers to match. Black stockings remain in favor for chil- 
dren. 

SILK MOUSSELINE, CREPE, ETC, 


Crépe chiffon is a new soft transparent silk muslin crin- 
kled like crape, and powdered with tiny flowers; it comes in 
white, black, and all pale tints, to be used for dancing dress- 
es. Gold dots are on white or black mousseline de soie, and 
there are gold figures on white crépe de Chine. A novelty 
is-black and white mousseline de soie embroidered as if by 
hand in flowers of natural size and colors—pansies, iris, 
orchids, and other flowers of kindred tints. Smail stars, 
tiny flowers, circles, and dots an inch in diameter are wrought 
on crépe de Chine to be used for entire gowns or for dra- 
peries. Escurial gauze is a novelty, with large Spanish de- 
signs done in raised cords, Black grenadines with gay 
Pompadour bouquets will be worn in the evening during the 
winter, and for day dresses next summer. A new fancy is 
to use mousseline chiffon of two shades, a light shade over a 
dark shade, throughout the entire gown. Brocaded satin 
coats with full sleeves of chiffon, and chiffon skirts of two 
shades are worn at autumn dinners and dances at Lenox and 
Tuxedo. 

RECEPTION AND WEDDING GOWNS. 


Satin of wonderful sheen in very pale tints is used by 
Worth for trained dresses for dinners and evening recep- 
tions. Sometimes a little velvet is added, perhaps black 
velvet to make a striking effect, or else brocade is -intro- 
duced, but the gown is chiefly of satin. These gowns are 
made with a round soft train of only three breadths, and the 
bodice is low in front with high Medici collar of lace or of 
ostrich plumes, or else is low all around with a chiffon ber- 
tha, and has Henri Deux puffs on the hips. A great deal of 
gold guipure lace as heavy as passementerie trims other 
bodices, falling in a full ruffle from the edge of the waist on 
shirred puffs in the top of the side breadths of the satin 
skirt. A pale turquoise gown trimmed with gold guipure is 
satin throughout, except the touch of black given by making 
the back of the corsage of black velvet studded with jet. A 
Medici collar of gold-lace, lined with turquoise ostrich 
feathers, tapers down to the square festooned front of the 
satin bodice, and a lace frill edges the waist, falling on fes- 
tooned top breadths of the satin skirt. The sleeves reach to 
the elbows and have lace cuffs. The foot of the skirt has 
gold-lace set on plainly with the scallops turned upward. 
A Nile green dress is plain satin in front, with the back of 
the sume shade of satin brocaded with large thistles in pink- 
ish mauve shades. Worth has used white ostrich feathers 
in flat bands and in fringed edgings on the low bodice of 
this gown, and looped the foot of the skirt with clusters of 
white tips tied with bows of uncut velvet ribbon the shade 
of the thistles. A band of this ribbon around the armhole 
is the only evidence of sleeves, with shoulder-knots and os- 
trich tips above. The Henri Deux puffs of satin sewed on 
at the waist line give fulness on the hips above the plain 
skirt. 

Worth is making wedding dresses of ivory white satin 
brocaded with true-lovers- knots in palest silver The 
back of the bodice and the long train are of this rich brocade, 
while the front of the waist and skirt and the large sleeves 
are of mousseline chiffon. The silver knots are cut out of 
the brocade, and used to hold up the drapery of the chiffon 
skirt on the hips and in two ‘‘ chatelaine pleats” that festoon 
it at the foot. Similar knots are on the shoulders, and the 
high collar of chiffon has a lining of silver. Silver kid 
shoes are worn with such gowns. 


CARDS, INVITATIONS, AND STATIONERY 


The calling cards of a married lady afe the so-called square 
cards that measure three and a half inches long and two 
and a half inches deep. An unmarried lady’s card is slight- 
ly smaller, and of the same proportions. “Men’s cards re- 
main small and oblong. The engraving is in plain, clear, 
English script. There is a tendency to return to the joint 
card of husband and wife for calling, as Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith, but their separate cards are still used. A young lady’s 
name is engraved on her mother's card during her first sea- 
son in society, and in many families this joint card is used 
until the daughter marries. 

The formula of wedding invitations is unchanged, but a 
novel suggestion is that of arranging the words on the note- 
sheet in paragraph form in lines of even length, giving the 
appearance of a written note; the old arrangement is, how- 
ever, most used. Invitations to afternoon teas are the host- 
ess’s calling cards, with the date and hours engraved in the 


lower left-hand corner, and the address in the opposite cor- 
ner. Large, square ‘‘At Home” cards are used for more 
formal teas, for day receptions from four until seven o'clock, 
and also for evening dances, musicals, etc 

The preferred stationery is white or cream-tinted, though 
some delicate neutral tints are also used. Both laid and 
woven papers are used of octavo size, and in smaller sheets 
for notes. The most popular marking is the address across 
the top, in plain or in metallic colors. Decorations are 
stamped to suit individual taste, and vary from the single 
initial to a full coat of arms. 

Thanks are due Madame BARNgEs; Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; JaMEs McCreery & Co.; Lonrp & TayLor; 
Enricu Broraers; and Trrrany & Co, 


PERSONAT.. 

Miss Emma S. TRAPPER, acting, it is said, under the con- 
sent and authority of the Board of Health, has been investi- 
gating the squalid conditions which too often environ the 
women servants employed in New York hotels, and has print 
ed her careful and judicious reports in a city journal. Miss 
Alice Woodbridge, Superintendent of the Working Girls’ 
Society, will co-operate with Miss Trapper by adding a de 
partment of ‘* Domestic Service in Hotels” to the work of 
that organization, which will, it is hoped, in some degree 
emancipate hotel servants from the petty and unscrupulous 
tyranny of stewards and deputies. 

—The commission for the proposed statue of the late Sam 
uel 8. Cox has been awarded to Miss Louise Lawson, of this 
city, who is at work, also, upon the design for a large and 
elaborate ornamental fountain to be erected in Albany. 

—William John Arthur Charles James Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, sixth Duke of Portland, who, with his wife, is about 
to visit America, is described as an extremely democratic and 
level-headed young man of thirty-two. His simplicity 
and bonhomie are attributed to the fact that he was born a 
commoner, and until he was twenty-two years of age re 
mained the inconspicuous Lieutenant Cavendish-Bentinck, 
succeeding to the title on the death of his cousin, the fifth 
Duke. Only two other English Dukes were not born to the 
strawberry leaves—the Duke of Bedford, who was plain Mr 
Russell; and the Duke of Devonshire, who was Mr. Caven 
dish. The beautiful Duchess of Portland was Miss Wini 
fred Dallas-Yorke, only daughter of Mr. Thomas Yorke Dal- 
las- Yorke, of Walmsgate, Lincolnshire, who is said to trace 
his pedigree in an unbroken descent from Adam, and to look 
down on the whole British peerage as parvenu 

—Madame Rosa Bonheur lives in her chalet of By, at 
Thomery, near Fontainebleau. In her park, much of which 
is wild forest, she keeps a number of lions’ whelps, a buffalo, 
some deer, and several Italian cattle. She has made a fo: 
tune in her art, and now paints only when she is in the vein 
President and Madame Carnot lately visited her, were shown 
all her late studies and sketches, and assured her that het 
genius had not suffered eclipse. 

—Professor Irving, son of the brilliant Edward 
the great preacher and friend of Carlyle, with all 
learning, power, and self-devotion, is living in Tasmania, in 
an obscure and distant parish. His friend, the Rev. Robert 
Dey, who lately visited him in “* the bush,” relates that when 
they sat down to dinner Irving took the head of the table 
and gravely repeated Burns's grace: 

“Some hae meat, and cauna eat, 
Aud some hae nane that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can ent, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” 

—Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma, Washington, has lately 
made the ascent of Mount Tacoma, which only twenty-eight 
men, and no woman before her, have ever accomplishec 
The mountain is 14,444 feet high. At 12,000 feet the wind 
blew a hurricane over the unbroken snow. Miss Fuller 
with the rest slept in a cave on the summit, where the steam 
jets from the crater looked like a row of boiling teaket 


Irving 


his wit 


but where her shoes were frozen stiff, and the blankets, 
wherever the steam had touched them, covered with ice 
The descent was even more perilous than the ascent had 


been, and the resolute young woman suifered much from 
exposure and exhaustion, but never once flinched. 

—Dr. Schweninger, the famous physician who has reduced 
the weight of nearly all the great men of Europe, beginning 
with Prince Bismarck, has himself been forced to embark 
on a long tour of Europe in pursuit of health, or at least of 
adipose tissue. In the energy of his efforts to relieve his 
fellow-mortals of their supertiuous flesh he has become so 
thin as to excite alarm for the consequences, and he is sen 
tenced to a term of absolute idleness and purposeless wan- 
dering, 

—In 1848 Mrs. M. T. Hollander, of Boston, her wits being 
sharpened by the necessity of earning a living for herself 
and her little ones, conceived the idea of making and selling 
ready-made clothing for children, which before that time 
could not be bought at all. Furnishing only good material 
and honest workmanship, with excellent taste and judgment, 
she secured an immediate clientage, and gradually built up 
one of the largest and soundest businesses of its kind (for it 
was copied at once) in the country, ‘ Hollander’s” being the 
symbol of elegant and exclusive fashions. Besides being an 
excellent financier, a far-seeing manufacturer, and a success- 
ful designer, Mrs. Hollander was a philanthropist, giving 
thought, labor, and time to all reforms, but especially to the 
cause of the advancement and education of women. And 
when she died, not very long ago, she bequeathed to her chil- 
dren not only a fortune, earned by her unaided capacity, but 
a reputation for ability, honesty, and benevolence such as 
few women have had the opportunity to win. 

—Barnum, the perennial, is over eighty years of age. But 
he sees no reason why he should not work as hard as ever, 
and make as much more money as he can. He is now oc- 
cupied with real-estate speculations in Colorado, which he 
follows with personal attention, and which reward him by 
justifying his foresight and courage, 

—Mrs. H E. Burmeyer, of this city, is an unusually ac- 
complished athlete. She waiks thirty miles at an outing, in 
a pace of three miles and a half an hour, makes a day’s jour- 
ney on a bicycle on rough roads without resting, climbs 
mountain-peaks with neatness and despatch, is a long-dis 
tance skater, an excellent swimmer, a dexterous and power 
ful canoeist, a sculler and rower who might compete with a 
coHege crew, and a gymnast who lifts 525 pounds of iron 
when out of practice, and 625 when at her best. Withal she 
has abounding health. 

—Mr. Charles Brandon, of Moundsville, West Virginia, who 
died at the age of pinety-six, was the father of thirty-five 
sons, two of ghem the children of his first wife, eighteen of 
the second wife, and fifteen of the third Mrs. Brandon, who 
at sixteen, and the youngest of sixteen children, fell in love 
with her gallant Romeo of seventy-five. Of these thirty-five 
sons, seventeen entered the Union army, the largest patriotic 
contribution made, probably, by any one family. 
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THE IRISH BLIND BARD.—Deawn ny Howarp Hetmiox.—{See Pace 835.) 


WHICH I8 THE FAIRER ?—Duawn py A. B. Wenzecu. 
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WHICH IS THE FAIRER? 
be the presence of two such charming 
young women the artist’s question seems 
invidious. But, unmindful of Dogberry, he 
puts it, and with obvious suggestiveness as 
to the answer. 

Miss Stay-at-Home sits at ease clasping the 
back of her chair. The crisp folds of her 
modest and pretty house dress fal] about her. 
Her mind is serene; her face unclouded. If 
her visitor was not expected, she bears no 
grudge. If she lacked a fresh costume, her 
heart is not troubled. If her mother is ill, 
the baby fretting, or she must read her blind 
aunt to sleep, she accepts her lot with cheer 
fulcomposure. ‘Thus far we are complaisant 
to the artist’s direct challenge. It is better to 
stay at home and tend the sick and cheer the 
aged, than to dance to the sound of lute and 
viols in the halls of fashion. 

But need we go to the deeper depths of 
self-sacrifice to account for the lithe erect- 
ness and cheerful demeanor of Miss Stay-at- 
Home? She has suffered no anxiety lest her 
ball gown arrive in iime. The sudden ele- 
vation to Louis Quinze heels, while she is 
laced in her gown, with the strings perilous- 
ly strained, and threatening to snap at each 
eyelet, has neither overthrown her with wea- 
riness nor upset her nerves. She is not con- 
cerned as to the fit of her bodice or the set 
of her skirts; she recks not of partners in the 
cotillon, or of her luck in favors. 

These she has experienced, being what she 
is, and they trouble her no more. Then why 
should not her face be sunny and her heart 
free from care? She is a level-headed, gener- 
ous girl, and buoys up the troubled figure be- 
fore her with appreciative and discriminating 
words of cheer. 

Tact and experience teach her where and 
how to fortify the timorous, overburdened 
mind. She is reassuring as to back hair; 
she adjusts a lock on the temple. and regards 
her work with artistic eye; she notes a grace- 
ful flow of the drapery, and gives the filmy 
lace a caressing touch; and if she suggests, 
it is with doubtful inquiring tone, lest she 
wound supersensitiveness or overthrow self- 
confidence. 

These are perhaps small things, but it is of 
such small things that, mosaic-like, our lives 
are pieced. In the great emergencies of life, 
comfort and help are sure to come; but to 
uphold us when we stumble, to brush the 
pebbles from the path, to shoo away the flies, 
to place the pins so that they shall cease to 
prick, to restore us to and confirm us in our 
own good graces by appreciative words, and 
the frank recognition of the virtues we dare 
not vaunt—these are the kindly acts that add 
to the sum of human happiness. 

Happy is the young girl launched in social 
life who holds the generous friendship of 
Miss Stay-at-Home. In the frank language 
of the day, that young woman knows how it 
is herself. The things she has cheerfully re- 
linquished are not so far gone but that her 
sympathies remain keen, and that she still 
holds the clew to their mazes and to their 
delights. She knows the watchwords, and 
she remembers the perils; she can share en- 
thusiasm with genuine fervor, yet holds flag- 
ons with which to stay disappointment; in a 
stress she will even produce her own private 
receipt to soften the pangs of disillusion. 
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TAILOR JACKETS. 

\LOTH jackets made by tailors for au 
tumn and winter are of smooth Vene- 
tians, faced cloths, and the English *‘ scouring 
cloths.” They are simply shaped single 
breasted coats that fit the figure without a 
wrinkle, All coats are cut longer than those 
of last year, but the smartest coats are not 
greatly lengthened. The collars are high 
and flaring. Sleeves are set high above the 
shoulders, and are large enough to go on 
easily over the ample sleeves of gowns. The 
trimmings are elaborate braidings of mohair 
and metallic cords and fur, in edgings, bor- 
ders, and insertions, and in appliqué figures 

and flowers in genuine Russian fashion. 
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AUTUMN AND 


An excellent model, which is suitable to 
wear with almost any gown, is of black 
scouring cloth. The vest is of green broad- 
cloth nearly covered with appliqué leaves 
and flowers of black Persian fur. Braiding 
of black and gold soutache is amid the fur 
figures. Ball-shaped buttons of black and 
gold with simulated button-holes complete 
the trimming. The pockets are lengthwise 
slits into which the hands slip easily. The 
small toque is of black cloth with braided 
brim and two gold quills for trimming. 

The cuirass coat with muff is of navy blue 
beaver cloth, richly braided with blue and a 
little gold amid trefoils of black Astrakhan 
that are raised from.the coat and veined with 
gold. The small Medici collar is of most be- 


WINTER 
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TAILOR JACKETS. 


coming shape. The sleeves have full pointed 
caps and wide braided cuffs. The muff is 
braided to match the coat. The small turban 
is of black velvet with pompons of gold and 
curved black cog plumes. 

The dressy coat on the central figure is of 
light fawn-colored Venetian cloth, with long 
Medici collar and cuffs of stone-marten. The 
braiding is done in mixed gold and silver 
cords of two widths. The fur collar is 
doubled so that it may be worn standing or 
flat; the cuffs of fur are set on so as to conceal 
the seams joining the full tops of the sleeves 
to the cloth cuffs. A braided cloth collar is 
within the fur collar. The cross seams on 
the hips are pointed low in front to give the 
desired effect of length and slenderness. 
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The military coat, of which two views art 
given, is in great favor with slender young 
women, and because of its slashed skirt is 
becoming also to full figures. In the ori 
ginal it is made of cadet blue military cloth 
braided with mixed gold, silver, and blue 
cords, and trimmed with black Persian fur in 
bands across the breast and on all the edges. 
The back is braided lengthwise to make the 
waist look long and slight. The cuffs are 
wider than the sleeves, and the collar flares 
slightly; the slashed skirt is braided in pan 
els and edged with fur. The beretta-shaped 
hat is of the cloth of the coat, braided and 
edged with fur. 

We are indebted for these designs to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern 
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THE JACK TRUST. 
A Parlor Farce. 
BY GRACE L. FURNISS, 


‘Tor Venrrerp Savace” anp “A Box 
or Monkeys.” 


DRAMATIS PERSON#: 
The Trust—twho thinks him- 


Avrnon OF 


Lory Jaox Town.Ley— 
self irresistible 

Jennie Partin, who quite agrees with him, 

CLORINDA pe Covunory, a humorist in petticorts. 

Evra Ore, a relic of ** befo’ de wah 

Oxtp Mars. Boornny, whose actions speak louder than 
words. 

Mania, Up to snuff! 


yes, ma'am ; that’s what! 


ACT I. 

Parlor in Green Spring Hotel. Table, with 
vegister and writing materials, right centre. 
Lara screen, vight. Chairs, centre. Sofa, 
chairs, and table, left. Mirror, left. Pictures, 
etc, kntrances, centre and left. 

Curtain rises on Maria arranging parlor. 

Maria (dusting and arranging furniture). My 
lawsey me! ‘ There’s no fool like an old 
fool,” and Miss Eula, she’s set out ter prove 
it. I b'lieve if Lord Jack, he was ter say, 

‘Here, you! black my boots!” Miss Eula, 


she'd take and do’em. And all ‘cause he’s 
an English lord—jus’ the same ornary sort 
that our grandsires fit and fought and bled 
and died ter get the country quit of. And 
it’s plumb scan’alous, fur she’s a good forty, 
and he only twenty, though he orders folks 
roun’ like he was risin’ ninety. (Strikes atti- 
ivde.) If any man was ter do me like he 
does Miss Eula, I'd set the door open wide, 
and I'd say that yeah is the openin’ the car- 
penter made fur you-uns. Yes, ma’am; that’s 
what! 
Enter Eula (L. E.) 

Eula. Fo’ gracious sakes! Not done yet, 
and the train due in ten minutes, perchance 
bringing a dozen guests? I declare I've nary 
bit of use for you in the world! You're jus’ 
reg'lar no ‘count po’ ornary white trash. 

‘Maria Me? Po’ ornary white trash! 

Ewa. Yes, you. Give me the duster— 
though it’s enough to make my po’ father 
turn in his grave for me to do servant's work. 
Give me the duster! 

Muria. Take it, and keep it. I'm a Vir- 
ginia Picken, I am, an’ your father couldn't 
turn no fas’er than mine in his grave if he 
could see me livin’ out for wages. Yes, 
ma'am. An’ before the wah the Pickens had 
mo’ servants, an’ mo’ horses, an’ mo’ whiskey, 
than the Otises ever dreamed of. Yes, ma’am; 
that’s what! [Fl ings herself on sofa ; 

Eula. Fo’ gracious sakes! Quit crying, 
you foolish gyurl! 

Maria. You've done 
—an’—I’m g-goin’. 

Eula. Going? And the train due? 
Maria! 

Maria 


ery 


hurt my feelin’s, an’ 
Oh, 
T ain't earin’ "bout trains, 

Bula, Olu, Maria! (Goes to sofa; sits beside 
her.) Think of dear Lord Jack! He says 
no one can make his mint-juleps like you 
ean. Think of me, mos’ 'stracted with that 
no ‘count cook in the kitchen. Of co’se I 
respec’ your fam’ly same as my own; and if 
you'll only stay, Pl give you the pink silk 
dress I wore before the fall of Richmond. 
There! 

Maria (jumping up). The pink silk with the 
white Jace bertha? Miss Eula, I ’cept yo’r 
apology. Give me the duster, an’ I resume 
~ duties 


I’m goin’. 


Eula, No,no. Vilhelp. Jus’ wipe off that 
window. The train might bring a score of 
guests. 


Maria, Yes’m, it might; but Is’pee’ it won’t. 


Eula, Have you seen dear Lord Jack 
lately? 
Mara. Yes’'m. He’s lyin’ in the hammock, 


drinking mint-julep an 


smoking cigarettes, 
like he always is 


Kula. Dear fellow! I s’pec’ he’s thinking 
about his book on America 
Maria. His book on America! He ’ain’t 


got sense enough ter write a scrap-book. 
Yes, ma’am; that’s what! 

Kula, He has a vast and lofty intellec’— 
What are you staring at? 

Maria, An ole piny-woods woman in the 
mos’ survige rous sun-bonnet I ever see. 

Eula. Where's she goin’ at? 

Maria. She’s comin’ in here. 

Eula. 1 reckon she’s selling something 
Enter Mrs. Boothby (C. E.). 

samer circu/ar, a sun-bonnet tied closely over her 

Jace, carries small basket on her arm, Advan- 

cing, holds out her slate to Eula (L.). 

Eula. No, I don’t want any. Never use 
the m. (Mrs. B. pokes slate at her.) No, I tell 
you! 

Maria (coming to C. ). a 

Eula. She must be dea 

Maria. There’s writin « on the slate. 

[Mrs. B. waves slate to Eula. Points to 
writing. 

Eula (takes slate—Maria looks over her shoul 
der—veads), ““My name is Mrs. Boothby. I 
am deaf and dumb. I want to board here.” 
Board here! Would you take her, Maria? 

Maria. Well, she couldn’t complain much ; 
but I'd make her pay in advance. I never 
heard of a piny-woods woman stopping at a 
hotel. 

Eula, Nor 1 either. ( Writes.) 
are one dollar a day in advance. 

[ Gives slate to Mrs. B. Mrs. B. takes it. 
Writes. Gives it back to Bula with a bill. 

Eula (reads). ‘‘ The terms suit. Here is two 
days in advance. I sha’n’t be any trouble. 
All I want is to be let alone. It amuses me 
to watch folks; and as I can’t hear what is 
said, or tell what I see, nobody minds old 


Mrs. Boothby.” 
Maria. Pore ole soul! Ask her ter lay off 


She wears a qos- 


she tells you. 


My terms 
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her bonnet an’ come up stairs; I want ter see 
~ face. 

Eula, Won’t you— Oh! I forgot. ( Writes.) 
Won't you take off your bonnet and go to 
your room? 

[ Gives slate to Mrs. B., who writes ; 

back. 

Eula (reads), ‘‘T never take off my bonnet 
on account of neuralgy in my jaw, and stairs 
tire my legs. Iam eighty-s -six years old, and 
don’t want to be bothered.” 

Maria. Mighty spry ole woman for eighty- 
six. Writes like she was a girl. 

Lula, She’s got a will of her own, I reckon. 
But I don’t want to bother her. 

Irs. B. goes to sofa ; draws up table ; 
cards from her pocket ; plays solitaire. 

Maria. Lawsey me! Watch her playin’ 
kyards with one foot in the grave! 

Eula. It’s her foot, I reckon, and none of 
our business. Jus’ set things to rights while 
I rub the mirror. 

[ Goes to glass ; 


hands it 


takes 


looks 
dusts chairs, ele. 

Eula, Two more gray hairs, and the crow’s 
feet deepening every day! Ah me! And yet, 
as dear Lord Jack says, is not the rich tint of 
autumnal beauty preferable to the glaring cal- 
lowness of spring? Maria, what do you think, 
Lord Jack thought I was only twenty-nine! 

Maria. He mus’ be a born— Has he paid 
his board bill yet? 

Fula, His remittances have not yet arrived. 

Maria, That explains it. He’s trying to 
use soft soap instead of hard cash. 

Eula, Your levity is misplaced. His lord- 
ship has discretion. He detests gyurls, and 
is at this moment hiding from two bold, for- 
ward chits, who engaged themselves to him 
much against his will, and may at any mo- 
ment arrive here. 

Maria. Crickey! Both together? 

Kula, 1 dare say. Lord Jack met one at 
Marietta, and the other at Stone Mountain. 
And both fairly persecuted him into hiding 
here. 

Maria, 
he’s at? 

Eula (taking paper Jrom her pocket). By 
means of this vile paper. (feads.) ‘‘ Lord 
Jack Townley, eldest son of the Duke of 
Grabshirg, is drinking the waters at Green 
Springs. N. B.—Rumor says his lordship is 
to marry one of the fairest daughters of that 
lovely resort very shortly.” There! 

| Mrs. B. gives a hoarse chuckle; pounds ta- 
ble. Maria and Eula jump. 

Maria. What a queer old creature! 

Eula, Never mind her. His lordship says 
the instant those horrid gyurls read that 
paragraph they will rush here to drag him 
away. And he hates them—hates every 
woman, except—me. 

[ Simpers. 
You? 


at herself ; Maria 


Then how do they know where 


Mrs. B. chuckles again. 
Maria. Well, I’m plumb cata- 
wumped! 

Eula (with dignity). Tam nota foolish gyurl— 

Maria, No,ma’am. You're some older. 

Mula, Of co’se! And, as Lord Jack says, 
what is there that does not improve with 
age? 

Maria. He mus’ be a born fool. Why, 
there’s shoes, an’ teeth, an’ hair, an’ women, 
an’ mules— 

Eula, You are impertinent. His lordship 
says a school-gyurl is as unpalatable to a cul- 
tivated taste as this year’s claret. And wo- 
men, like cheese, grow mellow with age. 

Maria. He mus’ be teched in his head. 

Eula (haughtily). We will not disguss this 
any mo’. The names of these crude atroci- 
ties are Clorinda de Courcey and,Jennie 
Patie. Both are, of course, young and un- 
ripe. If either of them arrives to-day, you 
must deny that Lord Jack is, has, or will be 


here. Be cautious and— [ Bell rings. 
Maria, Lawsey me! the train! 
Ewa, And Lord Jack in the gyarden asleep 


and unprotected. Fly to warn him, Maria, 
while I run to see who has come. 

[ Exit (C.) Maria ezit (L.), running 
Mrs. B. goes to both entrances ; looks out ; 
comes down front; laughs. Removing 
bonnet and cloak, shows a young and pret- 
iy woman, handsomely dressed. Runs 

Returning, takes cal- 
wo dress from basket, made very plainly, 
with straight skirt and full waist, Puts 
it on over her own gown. Business of 
Searing discovery. Rolls cloak ups lays it 
in basket ; tres her sun-bonnet cele over 
her face. Retires behind screen (R.). 

Enter Clorinda de Courcey, in handsome street 

dress, 

Clo. Well, I'm rattled, and running after a 
man is enough to rattle any girl; that is, if 
she isn’t used to it. Mamma generally cor- 
rals the men, and I lasso them. But here I 
must act alone. (Sits by table (R.); fans her- 
self; langhs.) Whata delightful, sneaky ex- 
hilaration a lark gives one! I don’t wonder 
men like them. When I think of mamma's 
face, if she could know where I am, my spine 
turns to ice; and when I think of Lord Jack 
cowering under my spiked sarcasms, I’m fit 
to die of laughing. How pleased he will 
be, dear boy, don’t yer know! He'll find he 
can’t offer me the devotion of a lifetime 
for five weeks, and skip the morning after 
I accept him, without paying the penalty. 
I only accepted him to spite the other girls, 
and wouldn't take him as a gift now. All 
the same, during the two hours I have here 
before my train goes back to Atlanta I mean 
to frighten his lordship into a fit. Clorinda 
de Courcey isn’t to be trifled with in that 
style. Meantime, I suppose, my dear Jack 
is sitting in an arbor somewhere, spooning 
on that fair daughter of Green Springs the 


again to entrances. 


paper spoke of. (Rises; walks about.) This 
is a peculiar hotel; not a soul about. By- 
the-bye, I must be careful not to give my 
name to these people. Oh, I wish I were a 
man! Then I could walk boldly in and ask 
for Jack. Butif l were a man, Jack wouldn't 
have proposed to me. Things are equalized 
very nicely, after all. Ah, here comes a girl. 
Enter Maria, out of breath (L. E.). 

Maria, Oh! Excuse me, ma’am, but what 
is your name? [ Goes to table (R. ). 

Clo. Clo—er—that is— What a funny 


question? 
Maria (aside), It’s one of em. (Aloud) Not 
at all. Guests always register on arriving. 


[ Opens register. 
Well, then, my name is 
Norval. (Crosses to table (R.); 


Clo. So they do. 
Norval—Mrs. 


writes.) Mrs. R. 8. Norval. 
Maria. Where from? 


Clo. The Grampian Hills. That is (writes), 
Peoria—er—California. Is that sufficient? 

Maria (aside). It ain’t one of ’em. ( Aloud.) 
Will you go to your room now, ma’am? 

Clo, My room! Well, yes.  By-the-bye, 
are there many people here now? ? 

Maria, Lawsey me, no! What an 
There’s no one here now, never 


idea! 
has been, 


and never will— (Aside.) What am I say- 
ing? 
Clo, (aside). She’s lying. (Aloud.) Thatisa 


peculiar statement. Come, there is a 
young man here, isn’t there? 
Maria, Nary a man—at 

ain’t. 

Clo. (aside). 1 know she is lying. 
her. (Aloud.) Very good. 
room. 

[ Fxit (C. E.), followed by Maria. Mrs. B. 
comes from behind screen; goes to door; 
looks after them; exits (C. E.). 

Enter Jennie Patie (L. E.). 

Jen, (looks timidly around), Oh, dear! No 
one here. How nice! (Zakes paper from her 
pocket; reads). ‘Lord Jack Townley, eldest 
son of the Duke of Grabshire, is drinking the 
waters at Green Springs.” Yes, itis the place, 
and I suppose Jack is somewhere about, 
making love to that horrid ‘‘ fair daughter” 
this nasty paper speaks of. I just don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Jack is very perfidious, 
but it was only three weeks ago that he ran 
away from Stone Mountain, the day after he 
proposed to me, and he couldn't be e ngaged to 
any one in so short atime. Oh, dear! I wish 
he would happen in. 

Enter Maria (C. E.). 

Maria (aside). I b'lieve its one of ’em. (Aleud.) 
Excuse me, ma’am, but what might your 
bame be? 

Jen. It might be Jones, but it isn’t. 
do you ask? 


now; 
least—no, there 


I'll pump 
Show me my 


Why 


Maria, Jus’ so you can register. 
[ Hands her pen. 
Jen, Why, let me see. (Sits by table; sucks 


pen; looking at Maria, who eyes her suspiciously.) 
Oh, howfunny! Whoisthis Mrs. R. 8. Nor- 
val, from Peoria, California? I never knew 
Peoria was there. 

Maria. Mrs. Norval. She’s jus’ come. I 
reckon she’s a ‘play actress. Leastways she 
was'racing up and down like you was,when 
I first set eyes on her. Are you a play-ac- 
tress, ma’am? 

Jen. Not exactly. (Aside.) An excellent 
idea! (Aloud.) I'ma prima donna. 

Maria, What's that yeah? 

yen. I sing—in opera, you know—on the 
stage. And my name is Capiani (writes)—Ju- 
lietta Capiani. 

Enter Clorinda (L, E.). 

Clo, The girl who came on the train with 
me! 

Maria. Mrs. Norval, let me make you ac- 
quainted with Miss Julietta Capiani. Miss 
Capiani, this is Mrs. Norval, the play-actress. 

| Both bow. 

Clo. (haughtily). Pray who told you I was 
an actress? 

Maria. Lawsey me! I guessed it. 
you? 

Clo. (aside), Whata jolly notion! (Aloud.) 
I’m not exactly an actress; I’m a dancer—a 
skirt dancer. [Sits centre. 

Jen. (aside). How disgusting! 

Maria. | don’t see any difference. Any- 
way, I’ve got ter see afterdinner. [zit (L.). 

Glo, You have not at all the professional 
air, Miss Capiani. 

Jen, And you're not a bit like one’s idea 
of a dancer. 

Clo Vm notan ordinaryMancer, you know. 

Jen, Oli! one can see that. But don’t you 
find it very wearing on the—er—that is—well, 
your ankles, you know! I read that Carmen- 
cita practised nine hours a day. Do you? 

Clo, ( fanning herself). Of course. ( Aside.) 
Thanks for the hint. 

Jen, (leaning forward). Then, except when 
you are asleep—deducting three hours for 
meals—you must dance, and kick, and stand 
on one toe all day. 

Clo. That is the exact state of the case. 
You see, in a profession like mine, the mus- 
cles must be kept very, very flexible. 

Jen. Fancy! Well, don’t let me hinder 
you from practising. (Aside.) I’m dying to 
see her! (Aloud.) Pray go on. 

Clo. Thanks; I will. (Rising; comes down 
L. F. Aside.) I’ve been just a trifle too 
clever. Why didn’t I say I was a book 
agent? However, here goes! (Dances military 
schottische, talking over her shoulder.) Your 
work, in its way, is as arduous as mine, is 
it not, Miss Capiani? 

Jen. Just about; scales from morning to 
night. 

Clo, Then pray don’t let me interrupt. 

Jen, You are very kind, Mrs. Norval. 


Ain't 
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(Clears her throat, Aside.) How can I sing? 
(Aloud.) How exquisitely you dance! I 
never saw such grace, such ease. But you 
don’t kick. 

Clo, (aside). Me kick! (Aloud.) Consider 
mycostume. I never kick except in my room 
or on the stage, where kicks must be had. 

Jen. So I’ve observed. 

Clo, But you are not singing. 

Jen, (nervously). Please don’t judge my 
voice by this specimen. I’ve a bad sore throat. 

Clo. And a doctor’s certificate in your 
pocket, of course; they all do. 

Jen. Certainly. 

[Sings and acts 

young,” ete, 
Clo. I’m almost dead! 
[Drops into chair (R.), fans herself, and 
watches Jennie. 
Jen, (coughs violently at end of verse, falls into 
chair, R. C.). This is awful! 
Enter Eula and Maria (L. E.). 
Maria. Ladies, Miss Eula Otis, who keeps 
the hotel. Miss Eula, this is Mrs. Norval, the 


out, ‘When love is 


dancer, and Miss Capiani, the singer. (Al 
bow.) There! Now you know each other. 
Kula, Very happy to meet you, ladies. 


Of course I’ve heard of you both favorably 
through the press, but since the wah I go but 
little to gayeties of any kind. I assure you, 
therefore, it is doubly gratifying to welcome 
you here. 

Clo. You are very kind, Miss Otis. 
What a fib! 

Jen. I didn’t know my fame had spread so 
far. (Aside.) She's a humbug! 

Maria, Dinner is ready, ladies. Jus’ step 
out this way. [ zit (C. E.). 

Both Girls. Thanks. | Exit (C. E.). 

Kula (soliloquizing). They’re just two crude 
gyurls—pink and white and silly. Specially 
the married one; she’s as undignified as the 
other. 


( Aside.) 


Enter Maria (C. ). 

Maria, Lawsey me! Miss Eula,watch you 
standing here, an’ the new women waiting 
for their dinner r, an’ Lord Jack a-clamoring 
for his; an’ ole Mrs. Boothby, she’s jus’ hand- 
ed me a note on her slate, ter say she wa’n’t 
a-goin’ ter eat along of the folkses, but mus’ 
have her dinner in the parlor—leastwise a cup 
of tea an’ some toast; an’ here’s a note for you 
from Lord Jack. [ Exit (C.). 

Eula, Dear boy! Where are my glasses? 

Pe here, (Puts on eye-glasses; reads aloud.) 

“Get those two girls out of the house at 

once. I saw them through the banisters 

when they went to dinner. They are dan- 

gerous. Devotedly yours, Jack.” 

Enter old Mrs. B. (1. ); sits on sofa { L.); draws 
up table; plays solitaire, 

Eula. Good heavens! What a situation! 
Dangerous how? I must see his lordship at 
once. | Heit (C.). 
Enter Clorinda (L.). Walks about, looking on 

oor, 

Clo. Where can I have dropped it? I 
should hardly care to have to telegraph to 
mamma for the money to get home with, 
especially as Jack is not here. What could 
that paper have meant by such a farrago of 
lies? Ah! here's my purse. (Picks it up; 
sees Mrs. B.) Gracious! What a figure of 
fun! Another relic of ‘‘ befo’ the wah,” I 
suppose. But I am losing my dinner. 

[ Walks suddenly to C. D.; runs into Ma- 
ria, entering with large tray. Both ex- 
claim ; come down Front. 

Maria, My lawsey me, Mrs. Norval! You 
nearly made me spill Lord—that is—this yeah 
dinner! 

Clo, 1 thought you said there were no 
other guests in the house? 

Maria. There ain't. 

Clo. Then who is this for? 
skeleton? 

Maria, Crickey! 
Boothby. 

Clo. is that she? [ Points to sofa. 

Maria (looking over -shoulder). Yes, ma’am. 
She’s eighty-six years ole, deaf and dumb, 
hasn’t nary tooth in her jaw, an’ always 
wears her bonnet ’cause she has neuralgy. 
Mightily entertaining ole lady. Yes, ma’am; 
that’s what! 

Clo. (pensively, looking at tray). Um! Not a 
tooth in her head, and yet fried chicken, let- 
tuce, corn pone, claret, cheese, and pie. Ma- 
ria, some one has told a lie. 

Maria, You've got me catawumpussed, but 
ashe ty told nary lie. 

Clo. (sweetly). Then give the dear old lady 

her dinner, Maria. 

Maria (banging tray down on Mrs. B.'s table). 
There! 

[Mrs. B. rises, throws tray on floor ; sits ; goes 
on playing solitaire, 

Clo, Oh, Maria! you might as well own up. 

Who is that dinner for? [ Laughs. 

Maria, 1 never did see such a curious crea- 
ture. (Aneels on floor, picking up dishes.) W hy 
can’t you mind your own business? Drat 
the old thing! Who'd have supposed she 
had such a temper? 

Enter Eula (C.); stands amazed, 

Eula, What isall this?) The dinner on the 

floor, Mrs. Norval laughing, and Maria scold- 


The family 


It's for—for ole Mrs. 


ing! Maria, what és all this? Speak! I in- 
sist! 
Mavia. Hush! 


[ Points to ceiling, then to tray ; puts finger 
on her lips; shakes her head at Clorinda. 
Kula, Oh Vl soonsettle her. Maria, go 
and see if the train is on time. 
Maria, Yes, ma‘am, 
[ Exit (L.), carrying tray. 
Eula (advancing to Clorinda, R. C.). Mrs. 


Norval, I regret to say I cannot accommo- 
date you overnight. 
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Clo. Indeed! Why not? 

Eula, Because I—I— Well, I don’t want 
any stage-players in my house. 

Enter Jennie (C.). 

Clo. Then your objection applies to Miss 
Capiani? 

Kula. Certainly. 

Jen. (crossing to Clorinda, R. C.). What is 
the matter? 

Eula. 1 object to having such as you in 
my nice quiet little hotel, and you can’t stay. 

[ Crosses to L.; stands by Mrs. B. 

Clo. You're an impertinent old cat, and I’m 
going as soon as the train comes. 

Jen. So am I. (Aside) What would 
mamma say? 

Eula. Befo’ the wah my pa was the proud- 
est man in nine counties, and as his daughter, 
you are beneath my notice. The train is due 
in ten minutes, 

Maria (running in, L.). Oh, Miss Eula! Oh, 
my! Lawseyme! A construction train has 
done jumped the track at Nickajack June- 
tion, and all trains both ways have done quit 
running till to-morrow. Yes, ma’am; that’s 
what! 

Clo, No train! That knocks me out. 

Jen. No train! What will mamma say? 

Hula, Then you'll have to stay. Oh, 
dear! 

Lord Jack runs in, laughing (C.). 

Jack. Well, you got them off. (Sees gir/s.) 
Oh, good Gad! the girls! [Stands aghast. 

Jen, and Clo, Jack! 


[ Tableau. ] 
Mrs. B. 
Maria, 
Eula, 


Jack. Je nnie, 


Clorinda. 
[ Quick curtain. } 


ACT IL. 
Enter Maria (C. D.). 

Maria, Well, talk about your dime nov- 
els! If any one of ’em can get ahead of the 
doings in this yeah house, I'd like to see ’em. 
Here’s Miss Eula cracked over Lord Jack 
and ’stracted with jealousy of them two play- 
actresses, an’ them jealous of each other, an’ 
Lord Jack dodgin’ of all, an’ ole Mrs. Booth- 
by tagging roun’ and peeping and prying, 
like she was a revenue raider after a ‘‘ blind 
tiger.” An’ me—lawsey me! I sides with 
‘em all. Yes, ma’am; that’s what! 
Clorinda dances in (L.D.). 

Clo. (sinking into chair, R.). Only you, 
Maria? What a relief! Do you know, Ma- 
ria, you are a very pretty girl? 

Maria. Me? Crickey! What an idea! 
What does you-uns want me ter do, Mrs. 
Norval? 

Clo. Oh, not much. Just to help me out 
in a little joke. You see, I—er—in fact— 
well, | want to see Lord Jack alone for a 
moment, and he doesn’t at all want to see 
me. Asa matter of fact, I fancy you are the 
only woman in the house he dares face. 

Maria, Yes'm, that’s so. 

Clo. (holding up coin), Now, you see this, 
Maria. This is a lovely new gold dollar, and 
it’s for you. , Gives it her. 

Maria (tying it in her handkerchief ). Oh, 
thank you, ma’am. 

Clo. Now, Maria, there’s another of those 
pretty things in my purse, which is yours the 
first time you manage to take me to Lord 
Jack quietly. Be discreet, and, above all, 
do not say a word to that cat of a Capiani 
girl 

Maria, Count on me, Mrs. Norval, She’s 
a sly-boots. Yes, ma’am; that’s what! An’ 
the way she runs after that pore dear boy is 
jus’ awful. Tl go hunt him up now, pore 
lamb. 

Clo. Do. Well, why don’t you go? 

Maria. {lowed you might be goin’ ter do 
your steps. 

Clo. (sharply). Tam not. Go at once! 

Maria. Yes'm. [ Exit (C. ). 

Clo. She ‘‘'lowed I might be goin’ ter do 
my steps!” They all do. Every bumpkin 
in the county, having heard of ‘‘ the dancin’ 
woman over ter Miss Eula’s,”’ rides over on 
his mule to hang over the fence and watch 
me prance about the garden like a lunatic. 
( Rises ; walks about.) Truly, it was clever of 
me to say I danced nine hoursaday. Every 
minute I am in sight of any one IL have to 
skip like a gazelle with a broken ankle. The 
chamber-maid ‘‘ “lows she’d mightily like ter 
see me practise "—and off I go (dances across 
stage, humming), so until my room is made 
up. The waiter, gardener, cook, Maria, Miss 
Eula—all are possessed with a burning desire 
to see me practise. And practise 1 must, 
or own myself a humbug. (Sinks into chair, 
L.). Oh, my quivering ankles! Why didn’t 
I say I was a book agent, or something seden- 
tary? Meantime the train does not come, 
Jack dodges about, and all is gloom and mys- 
tery. Why did the Capiani cat shriek “ Jack?” 
Why is she here? I don't believe she’s a bit 
ofa prima donna any more than lam. Good 
gracious! there’s that Boothby nuisance! 
Mrs. B. enters (C.); goes up to Clorinda ; gives 

her slate. 

Clo. (reading). ‘‘ Please oblige an afflicted 
old woman by letting her see you dance.” 
Was there ever such a torment? ( Writes.) 
With the greatest possible pleasure. 

[ Gives slate to Mrs. B., who reads ; claps her 
hands ; sits on sofa (L.). 

Clo. (dancing jig or fancy dance, and talking). 
Ugh! You old tease! The idea of making 
a fool of myself for you! If a train don’t 
come soon, I'll tell the truth. Ow, I believe 
I’ve snapped atendon! Oh! Ah! 

[Sits suddenly (R.) by table. Mrs. B. claps 
her hands ; leans forward expectanlly, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Clo. (limps over to her, smiling sweetly). I 
sha’n’t dance a bit more; and you're a cheeky 
old idiot! So there! 

| Heit (C.). Mrs. B. Sollows as Jennie 
enters (L.). 

Jen, (hoarsely), ‘‘ When love is young, all 
the world seems gay. ‘Tra-la-la-la.” (Looks 
about.) Noone here! (Takes out a lemon ; sucks 
it.) Love can be as young as it likes, but the 
world does not seem gay if it can’t induce the 
other party to come within hailing distance. 
It’s perfectly shameful the way Jack treats 
me. Me, who he swore was the only girl he 
had ever loved! If I am, why is Mrs. Norval 
here? I heard her scream ‘‘Jack!” _ I did. 
And I don’t believe she’s a dancer. [I listen- 
ed at her door this morning and there wasn’t 
a sound. And she’s so hateful. If I stop 
singing one instant, she’s at my door with her 
everlasting, ‘‘ Not practising, Miss Capiani! 
How very odd!’ Odd! If a train does not 
come soon, my throat will simply crack open. 

Enter Maria (C.). 

Maria, Have you seen Mrs. Norval, ma’am? 

Jen. (curtly). No. But Lam glad to see you, 
Maria, for [ want you to do me a great fa- 
vor. First, please accept this. 

[ Gives her money. 

Maria, Oh, thank you, ma’am! 

Lies it in handkerchief. 

Jen, There’s as much more for you if you 
think you can manage to quietly come and 
tell me when you find Lord Jack alone. I 
have a sort of—of a bet with his lordship, so 
he—he— 

Maria, Bless you, I understand (winks). I 
see you running up the gyarden after him 
this morning. His coat tails jus’ flew out 
like he was— 

Jen. (hastily). Never mind all that. Do 
what you have undertaken, and, above all, 
do not breathe a word to that odious Mrs. 
Norval. 

Maria, Count on me, ma’am. She jus’ 
hunts that pore dear boy. It’s awful. I 
wonder how she can bring herself to do it. 
I'll jus’ go look for him now. [ Exit. 

Jen, (sits by table, R.). What would mamma 
say if she could see and hear me? Oh, dear! 
there comes that tiresome Miss Eula and old 
Mrs. Boothby. Now I must keep up my rep- 
utation as a self-made fool. 

[Leans head dejectedly on her hands, sings, 
‘* When love is young,” efe. 
Enter Eula and Mrs. B. Mrs. B. sits on sofa, 

Eula, How exquisite! What finish! and 
what a fearful cold you seem to have, Miss 
Capiani! 

Jen. I have. 

Kula, Vm so sorry. Mrs. Boothby just 
wrote on her slate to say if you didn’t mind 
singing in her ear-trumpet for an hour or so, 
she'd be mightily obliged. 

Jen, But | should mind exceedingly, and 
you may tell the old nuisance so, with my 
compliments. [ Exit (C.). 

Kula, There she goes after Lord Jack, I'll 
be bound. I never saw such bold audacity. 
I must fly to warn him. [ #xit (L.). 

{[Mrs. B. crosses stage; sits at table (R.); 
plays solitaire. 
Enter Lord Jack and Maria (C.). 

Jack, You are sure I am safe, Maria? 

Maria, Of co’se. They’re*both lyin’ down 
upstairs. 

Jack, Then I can sit down a minute, I 
suppose, (Sits on sofa ; lights cigarette.) Any 
prospect of a train soon, Maria, my dear? 

Maria, 1 ain't none of your dears, Lord 
Jack, and there ain’t nary prospect of a 
train at all, The rails is all tore up both 
ways. The ticket man says maybe there 
won't be trains for a week. 

Jack. A week! If that’s so, Maria, you 
can bet your sweet life those ‘‘ tore up” rai's 
won't bea patch to me if either of those girls 
finds me alone. 

Maria, Lawsey me! whatever has your 
lordship done to ’em? 

Jack, Done! Nothing. The fact is— Sit 
down, Maria, and let me talk to you a bit. 
You're a deuced pretty girl, and look sympa- 
thetic. Can I trust you? 

Maria (sits on sofa R. of Jack). Of co’se 
you can. [ Winks at audience, 

Jack, The fact is, I’m a badly used fellow. 
The women simply drive me mad. 

Maria. Why don’t you keep away from 
them? { Laughs. 

Jack. Keep away! Come, now. I say how 
can I keep away when they follow me all 
over the country. But we're ’way off the 
point. I want to appeal to your higher feel- 
ings. You have a tendency to laugh at my 
misfortunes. 

Maria, Me laugh! [ Winks at audience. 

Jack. Yes, you. And it’s not right. How- 
ever, I'm not angry at you. Here’s a dollar 
for you to buy some ribbon or something. 
(Gives her money.) And now I must speak 
seriously to you. You must understand that 
if either of these two girls finds me alone the 
consequences will be simply fearful. There! 
you're laughing. 

Maria. Lawsey me! I never! (Winks at 
audience.) I’m jus’ full of sympathy at the 

yay these gyurls do you. 

Jack (grasping her hand). Listen! 
the swish of a petticoat outside? 
ria, and see. 

Maria, Shucks! 
my hand. 

Jack, Let me hold it. 
—my— 

Maria (jumping up). I’m not your anything. 
Idjits like you-uns can’t hold property. 

[ Exit, laughing. 

Jack (looking after her), Cold girl! But no 
matter. Thank Heaven! she is not respon- 


Isn’t that 
Run, Ma- 
You're nervous. Let go 


You are my anchor 


sive. Three responsive females in one house 
are enough for any fellow. There’s Eula— 
poor old soul!—and Jennie, and Clorinda; 
the last two are the most charming girls I 
ever loved. It’s all very well to say | need 
not have engaged myself to them, but how 
could I help it? (uses ; comes down front.) 
It was moonlight on both occasions; I was 
excited on both occasions; so what more 
natural than to propose on both occasions? 
(Sighs.) Why, oh, why did they accept me? 
Why should they take my moonlit maun- 
derings for earnest, after | had distinctly— 
yes, distinctly, by Jove!—expounded to them 
my theory of Platonic friendship, and said I 
was nota marrying man. If, after that, they 
choose to take me seriously, I could only fly. 
(Walks about.) The idea of their following! 
Beastly ill-bred! Howling bad form, I call 
it. Ill tell them so pretty straight too if 
they do come near me. (ASi/s on sofa, feet up. 
Sees old Mrs. B.) Ah, there’s the ideal wo- 
man! Can’t overhear anything or answer 
back. Nice, inexpensive taste in dress. I 
really believe the poor old soul is gone on 
me. Everywhere I go she follows. Gad! I 
s’pose it’s magnetism that attracts the women 
tome. ( Lic his cigarette, ) Poor little beggars! 
There's Maria; lve got her on a string too 
trusting little creature! (Closes his eyes.) Poor 
little girl! I must pull up. 

Enter Maria and Jennie (C.). Maria points 

to Jack; tiptoes off (C.). 

Jack. 1s that you, Maria? 

Jen. No; it’s me. 

Jack. Who's me? (Opens his eyes ; springs 
up.) Oh! By Jove! I savy—look here— 
you know— | Hdges to door (L.). 

Jen, (crossing to intercept him). You need not 
run away. 

Jock (devotedly). Run from you! 
how could you fancy such a thing? 

Jen. How couldn't I? 

Jack, Don’t you know you are the only girl 
I ever loved? Be seated. 

| Places chair left of table. 

Jen, (sitting). It’s no use, Jack; 1 can’t be- 
lieve you. 

Jack (sitting on sofa, leaning across table). Let 
me explain. 

Jen. I shall be most happy. 

Jack, Oh, Jennie, do not look at me so 
coldly! (Takes her hand.) Dear little hand! 
Now, my dear girl— ‘ 

Jen, Let go my hand. Iam not your dear 
girl. Don’t dare to call me so. 

Jack (tenderly). Respected miss— 

Jen. (laughing). How absurd you are, Jack! 
(Coldly.) Let go my hand. I’m not at all 
amused. 

Jack (releasing her, rises ; walks about). "Twas 
ever thus. I never had a dear gazelle— 

Jen. Lam not at all interested in your live 
stock. Please proceed with your explanation. 

Jack (rumpling hig hair). Well, you see, it 
was something after this style. From my 
early infancy [ have been betrothed to—to 
—the Lady — er — Editha— er— Cheshire, a 
plain girl, with a Roman nose and sandy 
-ars—I mean hair—and big ears, and all that, 
you know. [ Pauses, 

Jen. Well? 

Jack, Her estate adjoins ours, and so the 
family cooked up the match, although she 
had large feet, played Wagner’s march from 
Lohengrin on the piano, and was a beastly 
tiresome girl. (Walks about.) Tears, protes- 
tations, all were vain. 

Jen. Surely you, an Englishman, did not 
cry? 

Jack (wildly). I did. Lady Editha would 
unnerve any one. But it was vain. I there- 
fore fled to America; met you; loved you 
madly; wrote to my haughty father, implor- 
ing his consent. He wired back, ‘‘ Will cut 
off the entail unless you leave that American 
girl at once.” 

Jen. (rushing to him). Oh, Jack! I see it all. 
Why didn’t you tell me all this before? 

Jack (embracing her). Because I hadn’t made 
it up—my mind, I mean. I could not ask 
you to be a beggar’s bride. [ They sit on sofa. 

Jen, (fondly). Love is enough. 

Jack. Yes; but money is a good thing too. 
And now [have glorious news. My father's 
gout is moving up, and if all goes well—that 
is, if physicians are in vain—I shall be the 
happiest man alive, and you the Duchess of 
Grabshire, in two weeks. 

[ Mrs. B. overturns table with a crash ; picks 
up cards ; goes on playing. 

Jen, Gracious! I didn’t know she was 


Jennie, 


here. 
Jack. Never mind her. Tell me, are you 
satisfied? 


Jen. No! (Springs up ; walks about.) Who 
is this creeping, crawling serpent of a cat 
who dogs your footsteps? Who is she? 

Jack. Jupiter! What do you mean by ser- 
pent of a cat, and all that, Jennie? 

Jen, I mean Mrs. Norval, and you know it. 

Jack. Shouldn’t have recognized the de- 
scription, give you my word. And if you 
come to recriminations, and all that, what do 
you mean by calling yourself a prima donna, 
and yodling around here like a—a calliope, 
without a chaperon ? 

Jen. It’s not my fault if the trains won't 
run, Ionly expected to stop over two hours, 
and see you. 

Jack, Exactly. It was most improper of 
you to come at all—so unwomanly, so beastly 
untrusting. Didn’t I tell you you were the 
only girl [ ever loved? 

Jen. (sitting by table, L.). Yes; but you ran 
away. 

Jack. Suppose I did. Or, rather, put it 
correctly, | withdrew my idea from your 
consciousness. Very good, Then was your 
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time to show your confidence in me, and 
wait decently at home. Look at Evangeline. 
She always kept right on trusting Gabriel. 

Jen. But she went after him, and she had 
no chaperon. 

Jack, She took her cow, and even a cow 
is better than nothing. Besides, she was rot 
a society girl, And I’m amazed at you— 
amazed, by Jove! 

Jen, (sobbing). Oh, Jack, please don’t scold. 
I’m sure I never dreamed of doing any harm, 
and everything issoawful. And what would 
mamma say? 

Jack (going to her). Don’t cry, my dear girl. 
And go right to your room, and—and lie 
down. 

Jen, V'd rather stay here with you. 

Jack. And I with you. But the conven- 
tionalities! Think of your mother. As soon 
as you can return to Stone Mountain, I will 
join you, and there, under your mother’s 
wing, we'll be as happy as the day is long. 

Jen. You'll surely come? 

Jack. Can you doubt me? 

Jen, Jack, forgive me. 

[ Beit (L)., leaning on Jack’s arm, 
Enter Maria (C.), laughing. Mrs. B. lays down 
cards, laughs heartily, 

Maria. ‘‘ Jack, forgive me!” An’ she hadn't 
done a thing. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
chair; sees Mrs. B.) Bless me! 
cackling over? (Mrs. B 


(Sinks into 
what’s she 


turns ; sees Maria; 


stops laughing; goes on u th her game.) Is pose 
she’s beat herself. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Re-enter Jack (L.) Janning h msel f, 


Maria, 1 shall give up 

Jack (gloomily). What is the joke? 

Maria (jumping up) Jus’ anew spaper piece 
I was studyin’ over, an’ almos’ died. 

Jack (silti ig on chair, C.). Indeed! Look 
here, Maria! How did Miss Patie happen 
to find me? 

Maria, Miss Patie? Who's she? 

Jack, A slip of the tongue. I meant Miss 
Capiani. But no matter. I want to get up 
to my room, and Mrs. Norval is whisking 
about the hall. Go and see if the coast is 
clear, and no funny business this time, Maria. 

Maria, Funny business! Lawsey me! I 


couldn’t help Miss Capiani findin’ you. And 
you've hurt my feelin’s. Yes, sir; that’s 
what! | Heit (C.). 

Jack, A very pretty situation!—shut up 


with two ex-fiancées and a candidate for 
fiancéeship. For all I know, old Mrs. Booth- 
by is ready to join the dance. Down that 
tunnel of a sun-bonnet I seem to see two dim 
eyes saying, “Jack, I love you.” If they 
only knew who I was—but no, I won't even 
whisper it. Flirtation is the spice of life. 
Enter Clorinda sudden/y (C.). 

Clo. Good-morning, my lord 

Jack (starting back). It can’t be! It is! 
(Springs to her; takes hands.) It is my own 
Clorinda! When did you arrive, and where 
is Mrs. De Courcey? 

Clo, When did I arrive? 

Jack, Sodol. It’s no end jolly. 

Clo. Jolly! Well, youareahumbug. Let 
go my hands, Jack. 

Jack, You never objected at Marietta; but, 
I see, you are fickle. 

Clo. 1? 

Jack. No matter. If I had known you 
were coming I should have flown on the 
wings of love to greet you, Clorinda, and all 
that. 

Clo. Were you flying on the wings of love 
when I so nearly caught you this morning in 
the garden? 

Jack. You? this morning? back garden? 
I don’t understand. I did rather hurry to 
escape from that odious Mrs. Norval, the 
dancer. 

Clo. (sarcastically). Then you really did not 
know that Iam Mrs. Norval? 

Jack. Married? How delightful! 
where is Mr. Norval? 

Clo. It’s no use pretending ignorance, Jack 
I came here intending to stop over one train, 
annihilate you, and return to Atlanta. Why 
my plan failed, you know. It was to pre- 
vent my name from being known that I’ve 
enacted the ballet girl, and you must admit 
I’ve done it well. 

Jack. 1 jolly well like your idea. Jupiter! 
To see you spinning about on your little toes 
all day, and compare it with the genuine 
article! Ha! ha! ha! 

Clo. What do you know of the genuine 
article? 

Jack. That’s so. Why, nothing, except 
that common-sense tells me they don’t skip 
like little hills all day. 

Clo. Tdon’t care. I showed great presence 
of mind. 

Jack. Great! Only absence of body would 
have served you better. Doubtless you've 
thought of your mother’s opinion of this es- 
capade. 

Clo, Oh yes. 

Jack, And the giggles of the girls? 

Clo. Certainly. 

Jack. And the winks and nods and nudges? 

Clo. (calmly). Uve thought of everything 

Jack. Well, I hope it will be a lesson. In 
my last letter I told you I was heart-broken 
by your silence. 

Clo. Did you write any letters? 

Jack (sits by her), Stacks. At least two let- 
tersa day. And you never answered one. 

Clo. I never received any. 

Jack. Oh! this ill-regulated Southern mail! 

Clo. Oh! this ill-regulated English male 
you mean, don’t you? (ZLaughs.) Not a bad 
pun for a girl, was it? Come, try another tar- 
radiddle; you tell them so well, so amus- 
ingly. 


I like that! 


Goes to chair (C.) 


And 


(Continued on page 804.) 
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(Continued from page 881.) 

Jack. Amusingly! Clorinda, you are the 
only girl I ever loved. Can you doubt me? 

Clo. I can, and do. 

Jack (leaning forward to gaze in her eyes), 
Clorinda, look into my eyes, and tell me if I 
look like a man to trifle with a fond and 
trusting heart. 

Clo. You look like a man who would flirt 
with his grandmother; and it will be time 
enough to trifle with my fond and trusting 
heart when you get it. 

Jack. You said you gave it me at Marietta. 

Clo. I dare say. Bui I wear it on an elas- 
tic, and snapped it in again. [ Laughs. 

Jack (rising). Clorinda, ivs unfair to jump 
on me without hearifg reason. My letters 
explained all, if you only had read them. 

Clo, (rising). Why not tell me what was in 
them? As I said before, your tarradiddles 
are so amusing. Come, sit on the sofa. 
( Goes to sofa with him ; sits on table, L.). Now, 
then, you left me in the conservatory, and 
flew to pack your bag— Proceed. 

Jack, Well,I went to my room, and—and— 
I say, Clorinda, might I smoke? 

Clo, Certainly. 

Jack (takes out cigarette). Will you light it as 
you used at Marietta? 

Clo. Certainly. [Business of lighting cigarette. 

Jack (sighs ; sits on sofa). Blessed be smoking! 
It’s typical of life too, isn’t it, Clorinda? 
Nice things, dreams, and all that. Jolly for 
a bit, then only ashes! 

Clo. Like your engagements, eh? But pro- 
ceed. You went to your room— 

Jack. Yes, 1 went to my room, and— I 
say, isn’t this jolly? You and me together, 
with old Mrs. Boothby for chaperon. 

Clo, It’s simply lovely; but pray go on. 
You found a telegram, doubtless? 

Jack. That's it. I found a telegram couch- 
ed in the most mysterious terms from—from— 

Clo. Ex-fiancée—girl you left behind you. 

Jack. Nothing of the sort. 

[Mrs. B. crosses stage. 

Clo. There goes our chaperon. 

Eula, dressed exactly like Mrs. B., enters (C.); 

goes to table (R.); siis down. 

Jack. What a restless old thing she is! 
But, Clorinda?—won’t you believe me?—you 
are the only girl I ever loved. 

Clo. Except Miss Capiani and Miss Eula. 

Jack. Poor old Eula; she’s a gushing old 
nuisance! 

Clo. What an unkind way to speak of your 
fiancée! for Maria tells me it’s all settled be- 
tween you and the evergreen Eula. 

Jack. Settled! I wish it were—my board 
bill, I mean. Until my remittances arrive, I 
have to keep the o!d lady smoothed down. 
As for anything else, why, she might be my 
grandmother. 

Clo. Calm down. $She’s a charming an- 
tique, a flawless relic of ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” 
and as such deserves a place in your collec- 
tion. 

Jack (springing up). My collection! Clorin- 
da, why will you make game of me? 

Clo. Game of you! Impossible! Even in 
America, where we run the wary aniseed 
bag to cover,and pop away at sparrows— 
even here we never try to make game of— 

[ Pauses ; gets down from table, 


Exits (L.). 


Jack. Well? 

Clo. Donkevs, even if they are imported. 

[ Brit (C.). 

Jack (running to door). Look here, I say! 
Jove, what a little vixen! But I like spirit 
in a girl. 

[ Comes down front ; sits astride of chair (C.), 
facing andience. 
Mrs. B. enters (L.) ; sits at table (L.); same pose 
as Eula. 

Jack. She was all broken up. Well, I can’t 
help it if I was born fascinating. I'm not a 
self-made man, so there’s no conceit in saying 
so. It’s hard on the women, but that’s not 
my fault. (Looks to R.; sees Eula), There's 
my deaf-and-dumb belle. Looks like the 
figure-head of a ship. (Zooks to L.; sees Mrs. 
B.). How she skips about; A minute ago 
she was over there. (iwoks R.) Why, 
she’s back. (Zooks L.) Oh! look here, you 
know. I've got’em again. (Zooks R.) No; 
there are, there must be two of ’em. (Springs 
up; business of looking from R. to L.). Oh, 
this is awful! There are two. 

[Backs to C, D. as Eula and Mrs. B. ad- 
vance. 

Eula. Flight will avail you little, my lord, 
(Throws off bonnet.) In this disguise I have 
heard all. And now my eyes are open. I 
may be a gushing old nuisance, but I know 
my rights, and I'll trouble you to settle your 
account and leave my house. 

Jack, Eula, my darling! 

Eula. Oh yes, keep the old lady smoothed 
down unti) your remittances arrive. Back. 
perfidious man! 

[ Waves him off. Mrs. B. imitates every ges- 
ture. 

Jack. But, look here. Since you were here, 
you must have seen my fearful position be- 
tween those audacious girls. 

Eula, 1 coulin’t see your face, but your 
voice sounded like you was cajoying your- 
self mightily. | Sods, 

Jack (with dignity). Wait. 

[Hands Eula to chair (L.). Mrs. B. (R.) 
stands between them. 

Jack, Now, then, let us be cool. 
are not a green girl. 

Eula. No; 'm a g-g-gushing old nuisance. 

[ Sobs, 

Jack. Do not harp upon that. Let us for- 

t all the wretched past, and live in the 
looming present, and all that. You are the 
ouly girl— 


Eula, you 
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Eula. You said that to them. [Sobs. 


Jack. Exactly. You are the only girl I 
ever loved, I said to each of those bold girls, 
and it was true, insomuch as I never could, 
would, or should love any girl at all. 

Léula. 1 like that. = 

Jack. 1 thought you would. Ah, Eula, 
you are the only mature woman I ever loved. 
You are the realization of my dreams, and all 
that. Be, oh! be my— 

Eula (starting up). Oh, my lord! 
your little wife. 

[Clasps him fondly around his neck (L.), 
while Mrs. B. embraces him (R.). 

Jack, Look. here! I say! I meant be my 
mother. Oh, I say! 

Enter Maria, Clorinda, Jennie (L.). 

amazed, 

Maria. He’s done it this time, sure ‘nuff. 

[ Quick Curtain, | 


I will be 


Stand 


ACT III. 


Enter Mrs. B. ; goes to mirror, arranges her bon- 
net ; sits on sofa; plays solitaire, Enter Ma- 
ria, counting money ; comes down front ; sits, 


Maria. Two dollars from Miss Capiani and 
two from Mrs. Norval is four, and one from 
Lord Jack is five, and Miss Eula’s pink silk 
what she wore befo’ the fall of Richmond. 
(Ties money in handkerchief.) I ’ain’t done 
badly, an’ I ain’t a-carin’ now if no trains 
don’t come at all. I reckon pore Lord Jack 
feels different,though. Mrs. Norval,she’mos’ 
died of laffing ‘cause he got himself engaged 
to Miss Eula; but Miss Capiani, she looked 
mightily sober-sided. Yes, ma’am; she’s in 
love with him; that’s what! 

Enter Clorinda (C.); walks quickly to Maria. 

Clo. Maria, I want your help in a tremen- 
dous joke. You havea keen appreciation of 
satire, haven't you? 

Maria (rising). No, ma’am; I never use it. 

Clo. Pshaw! Imean you like to see other 
people look silly. 

Maria (iaughing). Oh, yes, indeed, ma’am. 

Clo. Well, it’s the same thing. First, this 
is for you. [ Gives her money. 

Maria. Lawsey me! you're sure ‘nuff qual- 
ity. Thank you, ma’am. 

Clo. That’s all right. Now I want you to 
manage to get Lord Jack behind this screen, 
and when he’s there, come and tell me. 

Maria. But s’pose he won't go? 

Clo. Won’t go! Get him in here on some 
pretence, then tell him I'm coming, and sug- 
gest the screen as a hiding-place. You'll 
have no trouble. 

Maria. Lawsey me! What a merry lady 
you are, and how you do do that pore boy! 

Clo. ‘‘That pore boy” needs a lesson. 
You'll find me in the office. [ Exit, laughing. 

Maria. Now what ever is she goin’ to do? 

[Mrs. B. comes behind her, taps her on shoul- 
der, points after Clorinda. 

Maria. Crickey! how you scared me! Go 
an’ find out for yourself. (Gesticulates vio- 
lently. Exit Mrs.B.) There’s a nice old bunch 
of curiosity—deaf an’ dumb, an’ f’rever pok- 
in’ an’ pryin’ like she was a magpie; an’ I 
’ain’t never seen her face yet. 

Enter Lord Jack (C.). 

Maria. The very thing! Come here, your 
lordship. 

Jack. Don’t bother, Maria. You're pretty, 
and all that; but I’ve had a genteel sufficien- 
cy, as you say, of girls, pretty or otherwise. 
If a train don’t come soon, I'll be a corpse. 

[ Sinks in chair by table (L.). 

Maria (patting him on the back). Cheer up, 
my lord; if the worst comes to the worst, I 
can save you. 

Jack, Nothing can save me but flight. 

Maria. Well, [know that. [ Whispers to him. 

Jack, What if your brother has got a mule? 

Maria, You can run away on it for five 
dollars. 

Jack (jumping up). Maria, you are an angel! 
When will it be ready? 

Maria. Whenever the money is. 

Jack. Done! (Gives her money.) Now run. 
Have it at the side door, and when all is 
—: come— No,we must be cautious. 

Whistle this way (whistles bugle call), and I'll 
slip out. 

Maria (makes several attempts to whistle; final- 
ly succeeds). How’s that? —_ [ Goes to door (C.). 

Jack, Fine. 

Maria, Oh, hide! Quick! Get behind that 
screen. Mrs. Norval is comin’ down the hall. 

Jack, Gad, Vl run for it! [Goes to door (C.). 

Maria. Hush! She's here. 

[ Pushes him behind screen (R. C.). 

Jack. Remember the mule! 

Maria. Count on me. (Winks to andience; 
comes down front.) I'd as soon help him as any 
other; an’ Mrs. Norval, she can try lookin’ 
silly herself. Yes, ma’am ; that’s what! 

Exit (C.) 

Enter Clorinda, Jennie (L.); followed by Mrs. 

B., who sits (L. ) facing screen. 

Clo. (going to C.). I have a little business 
preposition to make, Miss Capiani, and as it 
concerns Lord Jack, I presume you will be 
interested. 

Jen. 1 knew you knew him. 

Clo. Why shouldn’t 1? I was once engaged 


to him. [ Laughs. 
Jen. Jack engdged to a skirt dancer! Im- 
possible! 


Clo. Ah! but.I’m not a skirt dancer. I’m 
just an ordinary goose of a girl like yourself, 
cages in a most undignified pursuit. 

Jen. I consider all this highly impertinent. 

Clo. Keep cool. Come, let us sit down 
and talk reasonably. (They sit, C.) To be 
brief, here are you, I, and Miss Eula, all en- 
gaged to Lord Jack. Very good. You will 
admit we can’t all marry him. 


Jen. (rising). Oh, this is dreadful! 

Clo. (jnilling her back). Don’t be a ninny, 
my dear. Any female under ninety can 
twist Jack around her finger, and if there 
were more girls here he'd be engaged to them 
all. 

Jen. I suppose he would. 

Clo. Undeniably. So why not enter into 
the affair in a business-like manner, as men 
do. We read of sugar trusts, wheat trusts, 
iron trusts; why not get up a Jack trust? 

Jen. A Jack trust! What is a trust? 
I’m sure we've trusted Jack enough now. ~ 
Too much. 

Clo. Oh, in a trust, it’s the other fellow 
who does the trusting, don’t you see., Don’t 
you ever read the newspapers? 

Jen. No. Mamma says they are not fit 
reading for me. 

Clo, Well, my mamma is broader in her 
views. Consequently I know several things 
which seem to have escaped your attention. 
Let me see how I can explain. First, some 
men get together all there is of some special 
article, and say, ‘‘ Let’s form a trust.” That 
knocks the small dealer out of sight. Then 
the public trust the trust company, and the 
trust company trusts each other until one of 
them skips to Canada, and that winds up the 
trust and the trust company. See? 

Jen. No, I don’t. What has this to do 
with Jack? 

Clo. Good gracious! What a pity you 
never read the papers! Here! (Rises; kneels 
on chair, facing Jennie.) There’s only one 
Jack, who comes high, but all want him. 
Very good; you and I make a trust of him, 
and Miss Eula is out of the game. See? 

Jen. Yes; that will be nice. 

Clo, Then we run the trust till one of us 
gets him. See? 

Jen, Oh! It’s like a jack pot, isn’t it? 

Clo. Nota bit. There’s no ‘‘ anteing up.” 
Besides, in poker, one jack don’t make ‘‘a 
full house,” while in this game he does. 
(Laughs.) That’s pretty good for a girl. I 
wish there was some man here to take the 
point. 

Jen. (aside), What a vulgar girl! (Aloud.) 
I hardly see your idea yet, Mrs. Norval. 

Clo. Oh, sugar! T'll write out a neat little 
promise to marry for each of us. The first 
to find Jack alone presents it, wheedles him 
into signing it, and voild/ the Jack trust is 
dissolved. One skips with the boodle—Jack 
—and the other has the experience. See? 

Jen. (starting up). Oh, you clever girl!) And 
he couldn’t run away after signing a paper? 

Clo. Um! Well, I've heard of it being 
done. But it would be a business-like af- 
fair, and relieve us of the necessity of being 
a fraction of a fiancée, which is degrading. 

Jack's head appears over top of sercen, 

Jen. It’s just splendid! Write the agree- 
ment now. 

Clo. (going to table (R.), sits; Jennie behind 
her). Vl take a page out of the register. 
( Writes.) ‘‘ Whereas I, Jack Townley, being 
sane and of sound mind.” How’s that? 

Jen. It sounds legal and binding. 

Clo. Yes, it’s legal, but it isn’t true. Le- 
gal facts generally are not. ( Writes.) ‘ And 
most anxions to marry—” That’s not even 
a legal fact, but it’s necessary. ( Writes.) ‘‘Do 
hereby desire and agree and consent to wed” 
—blank for name—‘‘party of the second 
part, whenever she likes.” Now how shall I 
end it? 

Jen. Something about my seal, you know, 
and a red wafer. 

Clo. Oh, yes! ‘‘ Witness my hand and 
seal.” Now for your copy. ( Writes rapidly.) 
There! But we have no wafer. 

Jen. (taking out purse). Would postage- 
stamps do? 

Clo. They might make it seem more for- 
mal. Stick them on. 

Jen. (sticking on stamps). Now I suppose 
the first one to catch Jack will be the lucky 
one? (Looking around.) I wonder where he 
is? [Jack’s head disappears. 

Clo. (looking at screen). I imagine he is not 
far away. (Gives Jennie paper.) There is 
your copy. And now, vogue la galére! Each 
for herself, and the, etc., ete. (Laughs.) How 
nervous the dear boy would be if only he 
could hear our little plot! 

Jen. Yes; wouldn’t he? 
now? 

Clo. I'm ready. 
ing? 

Jen. To the garden. 

Clo. (taking her arm). So am I. 

Jen. (disengaging herself ). I meant up stairs. 

Clo. So did I. 

Jen. Oh, dear! Excuse me, Mrs. Norval, 
but don’t you see I want to go alone? 

Clo. (laughing). So do I. 

Jen, (aside). 1 can easily outrun her. ( Aloud.) 
Pardon me for leaving you. 

[ Zzit (C.) running. 

Clo. Poor girl! She’sall brokenup. Ido 
hope she will find him. (Very /oud.) I won- 
der where Jack can be? (Looks at screen; 
goes to it; shakes it.) He might be here. 
( Winks at andience.) No; he never could keep 
so still. I'll go hunt him up. 

[Brit (C.), laughing and waving paper. 
Mrs. B. follows. 

Jack (coming out, drops on sofa). Jove! I feel 
like a confounded rabbit! Regularly hunt- 
ed, and all that. It’s all very amusing to 
be an irresistible, but I’ve gone a little too 
far. Of course that absurd paper amounts 
to nothing, as I could pari neither under 
existing circumstances, but I might sign it. 
In fact, I should sign it; I know I should. 
I simply cannot resist a woman. So my 
only hope is Maria and the mule. 


Shall we start 


Which way are you go- 
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Enter Clorinda (C.), waving paper. 
Jack, Gad! [Jumps up ; runs across stage, 
Clo, ( following). Just a moment, Jack dar- 

ling! 

Jack (running). Can’t stop. You're the only 
girl I ever loved. 

[ Bolts out (L.), pursued by Clorinda. They 
re-enter (C.); cross stage (L. to R.); back ; 
exit (L.). Jack re-enters (C.), out of 
breath ; goes to R. 

Jack, She’s missed me; I doubled on her 
in the hall. Where ¢s that mule? 
Enter Jennie (L.); runs to Jack. 

about stage while talking, 

Jack, Very sorry, but I can’t stop. 

Jen. Oh, Jack, please wait. 

Jack, You're the only girl I ever loved. 
Let me be near thee. 

[Rushes out (L.), Jennie after, as Maria 
enters (C.). 

Maria (holding up her hands). My lawsey 
me! The mule’s ready, and there he goes, 
with that horrid gyurl chasin’ him like he 
was a’coon! I'll whistle to warn him. 

[ Whistles bugle call. Jack, Jennie, Clorin- 
da, dash in ; dodge round stage. 

Jack (breathlessly). Can’t stop. _[ Exit (C.). 

Clo, Hold on! | Exit (C.). 

Enter Eula (L.); stands amazed, 

Jen. (holding hand to her side), Jack, wit! 

[ Exit (C.). 


They dodge 


Maria, Crickey! what fun! 

[ Exit (C.), whistling. 

Eula, My poor dear boy! I'll tear their 
eyes out. [ Follows (C.). 

Enter Mrs. B. (L.). 

Mrs. B. (throws off sun-bonnet ; slips out of old 
dress). I'l] take a hand myself, and save his 
fascinating life. [ Brit (C.). 
Jack, Clorinda, Jennie, Maria, Eula, Mrs. B., 

run in (L.), out (C.), girls crying, ‘‘ Wait!” 

Jack, ‘* Can’t stop.” 

Mrs. B. (re-entering (L.), laughing). Wt is too 
perfectly absurd! 

[Stands (C.). Jack, entering (L.), stops sud- 
denly, facing her. Girls, following, stop 
in line slanting from L. to ©. exit. 

Jack, Clementine! 

Mrs. B. Yes, Jack, my dear. Pray present 
me to your friends, who have only known 
me as ‘old Mrs. Boothby.” 

Jack. You old Mrs. Boothby? 

All. You! 

Mrs. B. (laughing). Yes, 1. 
sent me, Jack. 

Jack. Certainly, my darling. (Crosses to her 
(R.). Takes her hand.) Ladies, let me present 
to you—my—er—er—ahem! wife. 

All, Your wife? 

Jack. Yes, my adorable wife. Oh, Clem- 
entine, you—you are the only girl 1 ever 
loved. 

Mrs. B. (laughing archly). So old Mrs. 
Boothby told me. Ah, Jack and ladies, I 
thank you very sincerely for the comedy you 
have played for me. 

Jack. geno you all the time. 

Mrs. B. Oh, you goose! But I forgive you. 

Jack (embracing her). I knew you would. 
(Bell rings.) By Jove! the train 

Jen. What will mamma say? 

Clo. Suppose we go and see. 

Euia, 1—I never could endure him. 

[ Paints, 

Maria (placing her in chair). Lawsey me! 

Tole up your head, Miss Eula, This ain’t 
the first time you've been left, an’ you orter 
be used to it. Yes, ma’am; that’s what! 

Mrs. B. Jack, shall we go? 

Jack, Certainly, my darling. 
Sront.) 

The joint-stock gone, the holders “* bust,” 
The “Jack Trust” ends as all trusts must. 
The moral is—you'll all agree— 

One can have too munch Juck like me. 

[ Tableau. | 
Clorinda, Jennie. Jack. 


Mrs. B. 
[Quick Curtain. ] 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortuns,” 
“Lirrte Kater Kirey,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” Eto. 


But pray pre- 


(Advancing 


Maria. 
Eula. 


BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER- 
WARD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘*a LITTLE BIT OF A FOOL.” 


| geile CONSTERDINE had _ not 
played his cards well, if warning Mike 
Garwood, or expressing his distrust of the 
intentions of that young gentleman, were 
part of his plan. But then Rudolph Con- 
sterdine was not a wise or even a discreet in- 
dividual. He had been able to make money, 
he was clever at driving a hard bargain, he 
understood stocks and shares, when to buy 
and when to sell them, but of the workings 
of the human heart he knew absolutely no- 
thing. Hence he had made one or two “‘ fright- 
ful” mistakes in the course of his career, had 
wrecked his own happiness long ago, acted 
more like 2 fool than a man on divers occa- 
sions, as men of his calibre invariably do. 

Mike Garwood had not left him three min- 
utes when his sister touched him on the arm. 
He turned round with a start, as though he 
had grown nervous lately. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said. 
heap of people you have here! 
worth the candle?” 

‘I don’t do it for a game,” she replied, 

* Begun in Harrrn’s Bazat No, 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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dryly. ‘‘Sit here, Rudolph; I want to talk 
to you for a few moments.” 

Rudolph glanced askance at her, but he 
sat down as requested. The guests had all 
arrived and been welcomed by their hostess, 
and she was free for a while. 

“You like plain-speaking, don’t you?” 
she inquired, when they were side by side— 
‘‘no beating about the bush, or anything of 
that kind, Rudolph? That has been one of 
your boasts through life, has it not?” 

“You know that as well as I do.” 

‘*And yet plain-speaking—that is, not 
mincing matters, but speaking right out what 
was in our minds—set Ulric and me for 
years apart from you.” 

‘** You interfered with what did not concern 
you,” her brother replied. 

‘** According to your way of looking at it, 
perhaps we did,” said Wilhemina. ‘‘ We of- 
fered you advice, and you refused to profit 


y it. 
““T hate advice; it was not your business 
to offer it.” 

“It would have been better if you had 
followed it, for all that.” 

‘“Good gracious, Wilhelmina, you have 
not asked me to—to—this menagerie of yours 
to rake this up again!” he exclaimed in his 
astonishment. ‘‘ You are never going to be so 
foolish—so inhuman?” 

‘“‘No. But I want to offer you advice 


‘*It never agreed with me, upon my soul,” 
he exclaimed; ‘‘and unless it is absolutely 
necessary, I—I don’t see the good.” 

‘*Stop me when you please. You and I 
necd not quarrel over it; we have grown too 
old for quarrelling.” 

‘We have quarrelled all our lives about 
something or other, it seems to me,” was the 
reply; ‘‘and people don’t get more amiable as 
they grow older.” 

‘I fancy I do,” said Wilhelmina, blandly. 

“‘T fancy I don’t,” remarked her brother; 
‘but goon. As you say, Wilhelmina, I can 
stop you when I like.” 

‘* Yes,” said his sister. ‘‘ Well, then, Ru- 
dolph, you are going the wrong way to work 
with your daughter and Mike Garwood.” 

‘‘Why do you couple their names togeth- 
er?” he asked very sharply. 

‘“*T will tell you in a minute.” 

‘Have you heard—do you suspect—I 
mean, have you the least shadow of a suspi- 
cion—” 

‘*That Patricia does not care for Sir Felix 
Durant?” concluded Wilhelmina. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Ihave. I should not like to express an opin- 
ion too decidedly.” 

‘Has Patricia said anything to you?” 

‘* Not a word.” 

“Of course not; why should she? She is 
twenty years of age, and knows her own 
mind. She is not like a romantic school- 
girl,” said Rudolph. ‘‘I call her quite a 
strong- minded young woman, and thank 
God for it.” 

“Why? Is it a blessing, after all?” 

*‘T would not have had her grow up like 
her mother, weak, and vain, and wilful, for 
all the world.” 

“The mother was strong-minded in a way.” 

‘*Obstinate, poor woman—terribly obsti- 


nate,” Rudolph asserted. ‘‘ Not strong- 
minded. And—but go on. What are you 


leading up to?” 

“ Mike told me to-day of a little conversa- 
tion which had passed between you and him 
at Venice.” 

** Young Garwood did! Then—then I am 
very much astonished at him. It was a 
breach of confidence on his part. It was in- 
tended to be strictly private between him 
and me.” 

‘* Why did you not tell him so then? Mike 
has no secrets from me. He comes to me as 
to a mother with all his trials and troubles, 
his griefs and his joys, his hopes and his 
fears. And,” she added, ‘‘ I have learned to 
love the boy—to take his part—to be even 
his friend.” 

‘‘T was afraid you were making a fool of 
him.” 

‘“Why didn’t you say making a fool of 
myself?” 

‘Well, well. Goon.” 

“You acted very unwisely—as you do 
sometimes, Rudolph,” she continued. ‘ And 
so did Ulric, for that matter, now and 
then—” 

“And so do you,” he interrupted. ‘‘Don’t 
get on a higher pedestal than the rest of the 
family, Wilhelmina, for that would be su- 
premely ridiculous.” 

‘There, you're losing your temper.” 

‘*So are you.” 

“I'm perfectly cool and self-possessed.”’ 

‘*No, you're not.” 

‘Yes, Lam.” 

«“Then I hope you'll keep so.” 

‘*T was saying,” she began again, ‘‘ that 
you acted very unwisely in warning Mike—” 

‘* Excuse my interrupting again,” said Ru- 
dolph; ‘but if you'll call him Michael I 
should be so much obliged to you.” 

““Why?” 

‘‘Mike reminds me of the old dreadful 
times when he was a thief.” 

‘‘Ulrie called him Mike,” was the reply; 
‘‘and he will be always Mike to me.” 

“I don't like the name at all.” 

“‘Your daughter calls him Mike. 

“ Yes, it’s very foolish; but I can’t break 
her of it.” 

‘‘ For the third time let me say, Rudolph,” 
said Wilhelmina, ‘‘that you acted very un 
wisely in warning Mike at Venice against his 
paying any attentions to Patricia. You set 
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him thinking of her; you put love for her 
into his thoughts.” 

‘The thoughts were there before,” her 
brother answered. ‘‘ I saw them as soon as 
anybody, God knows. And I did my best 
to strangle them.” 

** And succeeded?” 

‘‘T think so; I hope so,” was the reply. 
‘He gave me his word honestly, straight- 
forwardly, and I have liked him ever since 
for it.” 

‘“That’s well.” 

** And you do not mean to tell me that he 
is going to break it,” said Rudolph; ‘‘ that it 
is any use his attempting to do so even, in 
defiance of me, of Sir Felix?” 

‘*He will not break his word.” 

“«Very well, then,” said Rudolph; ‘‘ he’s a 
sensible young fellow, and sees clearly the 
immense difference between his position and 
my daughter’s. I explained it fully to him.” 

**T don’t see the difference.” 

‘You don’t! Great heavens! where are 
your eyes?” said Rudolph, with great excite- 
ment. ‘‘Have you gone blind all of a sud- 
den?” 

‘You were poor enough once, Rudolph, 
with the rest of us.” 

‘‘IT am not speaking of poverty,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘but Mike has been in prison—a 
thorough jail-bird in his boyhood; his father 
and mother both jail-birds too; the whole 
family steeped in crime! He knows that, 
feels that, and would not in any way seek to 
disgrace us by the alliance, even if it were in 
his power—which surely it is not. And in 
Venice he gave me his solemn word, I have 
told you, that any thought of Patricia’s be- 
coming his wife was as far removed from 
any hope of his as heaven. They were his 
very words, so far as I can recollect them, 
and I was struck by them at the time, and 
admired them very much. And believed in 
them,” he added, after a little pause. 

‘*And you took very good care to bundle 
out of Venice as quickly as possible.” 

‘There was no occasion to stay.” 

‘You were more afraid of your daughter 
than of him, Rudolph.” 

‘*Eh—what? What makes you think 
that?” 

‘T have had the suspicion from something 
that Patty has told me herself.” 

‘* What has she said?” 

‘That it has always been a matter of sur- 
prise to her why you left Venice so quickly,” 
explained Wilhelmina. ‘‘She was afraid 
that you and Mike had quarrelled—that Mike 
had offended you.” 

‘** You are calling him Mike on purpose to 
annoy me, you know, and just because I 
asked you not,” he muttered. ‘‘That was 
always your aggravating way.” 

“lric called him Mike,” she said again. 
‘*\.. vael was an angel, wasn’t he?” 

“T don’t know anything about angels. 
Mike isn’t one, at any rate. Angels are not 
at all in my line,” he said. ‘‘ But I am wait- 
ing for your advice.” 

**Oh yes. Well, it’s this, Rudolph. Don’t 
keep worrying over the matter, and letting 
people see that you do worry,” she said. 
**Mike—I shall always call him Mike, Ru- 
dolph, so it’s no use your scowling at me 
like that—Patricia, Felix, will all think you 
have a reason for doing so.” 

‘*T can’t help worrying,” he confessed. 

‘*T'm afraid you can’t.” 

“It would be such a dreadful thing alto- 
gether,” he said, passing his hand over his 
rugged forehead in almost a nervous way, 
which was new to Rudolph Consterdine ; 
‘and I seem to be waiting for something 
dreadful to happen.” 

‘** You are getting nervous?” 

“T hope not. I have been so proud of 
my nerves, Wilhelmina.” 

‘You have indeed.” 

‘**And,” he confessed, ‘‘I have set my 
heart so thoroughly upon this match.” 

‘* Everybody can see that.” 

**She will be Lady Durant,” he said, mu- 
singly. ‘‘It is a pretty title, and he will 
make an excellent husband. I should like 
to see her settled in life before—well, before 
I go,” he added, with a sigh. 

‘** You did not care for this Felix Durant 
when he was a struggling young surgeon.” 

‘*Who told you?” 

‘* Edith Kean.” 
ai se Edith Kean talks too much; she always 

id. 

‘It is a woman's privilege.” 

‘‘ Although talking makes so much mis- 
chief, Wilhelmina.” 

‘* And yet you have been talking too much 
—a great deal too much,” said his sister. 

He frowned. He did not like the tables 
turned upon him in this way. It was as if 
Wilhelmina was getting the best of the argu- 
ment, and he had never cared to acknowledge 
that he could not hold his own against any 
person in the world. All her life she had 
aggravated him—all her life she would do 
so, to the very end of it doubtless, and if he 
saw much of her, which he should not if he 
could help it. He bore her no ill-will, but a 
little of her went a long way. They had 
never been together in their lives without a 
spar; they were not going to begin now. 

‘And this is the advice you proffer me?” 
he said, with a shrug of his shoulders, as he 
rose. . 

‘*T have not time to give you any more.” 

‘‘Oh, Iam not grumbling at the smallness 
of the quantity.” 

‘Later on I may have something else to 
say. 

‘Good gracious! not to-night? Do you 


think I have come here to be talked to in 
this way?” 

‘“‘T will not bother you, then, to-night, Ru- 
dolph,” she said. 

‘Thank you for that, at any rate.” 

**T only wished to tell you that you are go- 
ing the wrong way to work, if you don't 
want these young folk to think too much of 
each other.” 

‘*T could not do better at Venice than nip 
it in the bud, could [? At once—forever.” 

‘Time will show,” Wilhelmina replied. 
‘‘Mike Garwood will be a greater man than 
Felix Durant one of these days. Mark my 
words, Rudolph: a greater man—and a rich- 
er man, very likely. Art does not beg for 
alms nowadays.” 

‘* Mike is from the slums,” said Rudolph, 
with a perceptible shudder. 

‘* Was Sir Felix much better in his youth? 
I have heard of his early poverty—of very 
hard times with him and his.” 

‘‘He was always honest. 
never was.” 

‘Mike never had the chance.” 

‘**I don’t dislike the young man. I have 
said so already,” cried Rudolph, snappishly. 
‘* He has good traits of character, and I own 
he is vastly clever. He came to warn me of 
danger because I was a Cousterdine. I be- 
lieve even, Wilhelmina, that he would do 
anything for any one of us, out of pure grati- 
tude.” 

‘* And pure gratitude is one of the rarest— 
very rarest—of the virtues,” said his sister. 

** Very likely; but for all that, Wilhelmina, 
I would rather see my daughter in her coffin 
than the wife of Michael Garwood,” he said, 
with half-closed lips. 

‘* Ah, that’s like your nasty, vicious style 
of talk, Rudolph. I understand you better 
now—I make allowances for your infirmities 
of temper—your infirmities of age.” 

‘God bless my souland body! Why, you 
are older than I am.” 

“That’s right enough; but that doesn’t 
make you any younger, does it?” 
‘“‘Infirmities of age indeed! 

devil next?” 

And with this uncalled-for inquiry, Ru- 
dolph Consterdine walked indignantly away. 
He did not know where he was going; he 
was in a half-helpless,half-stranded condition. 
The kind of society into which he had been 
thrust was not at all to his taste; authors, 
artists, musicians, actors, and Heaven knows 
what other kittle-cattle, were not of his world; 
he did not understand them and the topics 
over which they declaimed, and grew hot and 
disputatious, and at times personally abusive. 
It had been Patricia’s wish that he should 
come, not his own. And having given his 
daughter her way, he would take good care 
that he never came again. On the stairs 
leading close to the big studio—he did not 
know in the least why he was drifting in 
that direction—to his astonishment he came 
face to face with Felix Durant, who was as- 
cending the stairs alone, two steps at a time. 

** Hollo, Felix!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ what have 
you done with my girl?” 

“I have left her and Mike Garwood to- 
gether.” 

‘* Together! 
sharply. 

‘Oh, I thought those two had better get 
their big gossip over and done with,” said 
Sir Felix, easily. ‘‘They have so much to 
talk about, very naturally. And when they 
began their, ‘do you remember this?’ and 
‘do you remember that?’ I was sure that I 

vas a little bit in the way.” 

‘“‘And I’m sure you are a little bit of a 
fool,” said Mr. Consterdine to himself. But 
his reply was, ‘‘ Where did you leave them?” 

“*Oh, they're somewhere about,” was the 
light answer. ‘I shall see you presently.” 
And, with a wave of his hand, Felix went on 
up the stairs at his old rate of progression. 

‘Yes, a bit of a fool, certainly, though he 
is a great doctor,” muttered Rudolph. ‘It’s 
a pity—an awful pity!” 

(To BE OONTINUED.} 
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What for?” he asked, quite 


THE IRISH BLIND BARD. 


Sec illustration on page 828, 


HOUGH the bard as a member of a dis- 

tinct guild possessed of many hereditary 
rights and privileges has long ceased to ex- 
ist in Ireland, members of the bardic order 
may be still occasionally met with in Kerry, 
and elsewhere throughout the provinces of 
Munster and Connaught. It is needless to 
say that their condition is widely different 
now from the time when they were attached 
to the courts of kings, had an honorable place 
in the households of the nobles and chiefs, 
accompanied the armies to battle, and sang 
the praises of the victors, or lamented the 
deaths of their heroes. 

Diodorus Siculus relates that among the 
Celts in his time were composers of melo- 
dies, called bards, who played on instruments 
like lyres, and sang panegyrical or invective 
strains. Posidonius (B.c. 30) states that the 
Celts take with them to battle people whom 
they maintain, called bards, who celebrate 
their praises, and publish the achievements 
of their eminent men in song. That music 
was cultivated by others in Ireland as well as 
by the bards is evident from the writings of 
Giraldus Cambrensis (1188), who wrote that 
bishops, abbots, and holy men in Ireland had 
harps upon which they piously amused them- 
selves by playing. 

Important as the function of the bards was 
among the ancient Irish, they had no hand 
in the production of the epic literature of the 
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country. The authors of that were a pecu- 
liar class of people known as file, who formed 
a branch of a well-organized and extensive 
community of scholars. The bards, at least 
in less ancient times, were mere natural poets, 
songsters, and authors of the compositions 
known as dbairtne. Though able, almost in- 
variably, to write, their songs were rarely 
written, but being composed were committed 
to memory, and retained by frequent repeti- 
tion. In many cases their songs were pro 
duced extemporaneously, and as improvisa- 
tors they were extremely apt, the language 
in which they expressed themselves (Gaelic) 
being peculiarly suited for such spontane- 
ous, uppremeditated outbursts of song. 

The last of the real Irish bards was Tur- 
loch O’Carolan (born 1670, died 1737). Since 
his time the bards in Ireland have been usu 
ally nomadic and vagrant in their habits 
not rarely blind, as the ancient bards often 
were—and though dependent upon the hos- 
pitality of the people for their livelihood, 
regarded themselves, and were regarded by 
others, as far as possible removed from the 
category of mendicants. For ages they had 
been regarded as privileged, and in a country 
and among a people where hospitality was so 
common and so universal as to be never re- 
garded as an exceptional virtue, the strolling 
bard was always sure of a warm welcome, 
and bed and board. If blind, such a depri- 
vation only endeared him the more to his 
entertainers, 

Our artist has happily sketched for us one 
of those strolling blind bards that may occa 
sionally be seen even at the present day in 
Ireland. The place is sufficiently wild and 
hilly to suggest Kerry, the favorite tramping- 
ground of the degenerate descendants of the 
bards. In his left hand he holds a staff, and 
his right grasps the end of a suwghan, or hay 
rope, attached to the neck of a famished- 
looking cur, which, it will be observed, walks 
and looks as if it had been apologizing all 
its lifetime for daring to exist. Beneath the 
bard’s right arm he hugs his bagpipes, and 
over his right shoulder there hangs a ragged 
cloak. His dress and appearance are pictu- 
resque, but though his garments are tattered, 
his bearing is not that of a mendicant, which, 
indeed, he is never regarded to be. His com- 
ing has startled a flock of stupid geese, their 
presence being sufficient to indicate an ap- 
proach to a human abode. 

The barking of a dog signals their arrival 
at the door of one of those rude habitations 
forming the homes of the peasantry in the 
wild districts of Kerry. Though he may 
never have been at the same dwelling before, 
he is instantly recognized, and courteously 
approached by one of the inmates. In re- 
ply to the blind bard’s salutation, usually in- 
voking the blessing of God on the house, 
his prospective entertainers would probably 
reply somewhat as follows, in the same lan- 
guage, Irish Gaelic: ‘‘ Anois, td ti caoch, agus 
gan or gan airgead, gan b6 gan bainne; a’s, 6 
td ti sean agus tinn tar asteach liom”—which 
may be translated, Now, thou art blind, and 
without gold or silver, without a cow or milk; 
and, as thou art old and sick, come in (to the 
house) with me. 

He is received with an effusive politeness 
which would make him forget his poverty 
and rags did such facts come at all within 
the range of his consciousness, which appar- 
ently they do not. If in the winter-time, he 
is given the warmest corner by the peat fire, 
is fed and made as comfortable as the slen- 
der means of the household will permit. 
Being the repository of the news of the 
whole country-side, his gossip is listened to 
with avidity, and his humorous allusions are 
rewarded with such bursts of merriment as 
transform his rugged, tragic features into a 
broad smile. 

His presence having been noised abroad, 
in the evening the young men and maidens 
of the neighborhood, with a sprinkling of 
their seniors, assemble at the house, the blind 
bard’s bagpipes are called into requisition, 
and young and old indulge in spirited reels 
and other dances. At intervals during the 
evening the bard improvises a song, perhaps 
in praise of his hospitable entertainers, or 
maybe a rural tale of love, but more likely 
in denunciation of the Sassenach; and again 
regales his auditory by reciting passages 
from MacLaig’s poem on the death of King 
Brian Boru, declaims on the achievements 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages, or on the 
grandeur of Malachy of the Golden Collar. 

The blind bard feels his power, sways his 
emotional hearers with the hand of a master, 
and as he alternates from grave to gay moves 
them to tears or smiles with those quick 
transitions so characteristic of the Celtic 
temperament. Whiskey circulates freely, 
there may be a fight or two to add still great- 
er variety to the pleasures of the evening, 
and when the revellers finally disperse to 
their respective hovels they feel as if they 
had enjoyed at least a momentary respite 
from the humdrum wretcheduess of their 
daily life. 

In the morning the blind bard starts again 
on his weary round to find food and shelter 
at some other hospitable hut, where there is 
sure to be a repetition of a similar scene to 
that related. Though he has his moments 
of triumph, his life is a sad one, but the pa- 
thetic side of it does not appeal to his con- 
sciousness as we would suppose. His wants 
are few, he never had an ambition to soar 
higher, and he is quite contented to occupy a 
station in life which, compared with that of 
others in his country, seems to him as highly 
honorable. N. MacDONALD. 
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AUTUMN VISITING TOILETTE. 


Walking Dress. 


r be charmingly youthful gown is of blue-gray bengaline 
and light evzr-colored wool ornamented with lacings of 
blue silk. The foundation skirt is of silk. The bengaline 
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skirt is trimmed with three bands of the light 
wool crossed in diamonds by blue lacings; the 
front of the skirt has slight ‘‘ movement,” and 
the straight back is in pleats down the middle. 
The coat-bodice, prettily rounded below the 
waist, is fitted in the back and sides, and falls 
Joose and straight in front, disclosing a blouse of 
the yellowish cuér wool, which is belted in place 
by a corselet of bengaline laced in the middle. 
The blouse is attached to the coat at the armholes. 
Bouffant sleeves of the. wool gathered into long 
close cuffs of the bengaline, laced their whole 
length. Suéde gloves. Hat of black felt trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers and ribbon loops. 


Visiting Toilette. 

§ bows graceful French dress is made of blue- 

gray India camel’s-hair richly embroidered 
with yellow silks. The straight skirt is flat in 
front, with embroidery above the hem; the back 
breadths are in full pleats, and touch the floor. 
The round corsage (with edges slipped inside the 
skirt) is gathered at the top, and drawn in natu- 
ral folds to the waist line; the right side is kept 
nearly flat, edged with embroidery, and crossed 
diagonally to the left. The corsage closes under 
the embroidery, and is made over the ordinary 
lining, fitted with darts, and hooked down the 
front. The back is very slightly gathered. The 
sleeves are bouffant at the top, and close below 
the elbow, with embroidery and buttons for 
trimming. A scarf sash of gray crépe de Chine 
encircles the waist, fastening under a separate 
bow, and falling in two long tabs gathered at 
the ends to ornaments of passementerie. The 
Pierrot ruff is of black ostrich feathers, The 
small bonnet is composed of blue velvet corn 
flowers and yellow ribbon. 


Girls’ Winter Wraps, 
GROUP of warm winter wraps for girls from 
JA two to fifteen years of age is given herewith. 
Thick soft cloths in pretty shades of beige, 
French gray, Jacqueminot red, and cadet blue 
are used for these cloaks, with trimmings of 
velvet, braiding, and ostrich feathers. 

A redingote for girls of five to seven years here 
illustrated is of light gray cloth, braided with 
white and gray soutache. The deep cape is 
braided in front and back alike, and the plain 
sides are taken up high on the shoulders, and 
gathered there. ‘The collar and belt are of black 
velvet. 

The pelisse with pleated cape is for little girls 
from two to four years old. In the original it is 
made of light beige camel’s-hair, with braided 
yoke, and collar of brown velvet. It is also a 
pretty design for white French cloth cloaks 
trimmed with white fur or feathers. 

Rough cloths in Scotch colors are used for long 
redingotes for girls of thirteen to fifteen. The 
back is adjusted to the waist and pleated in the 
skirt. The front is lapped to the left, and fast- AUTUMN WALKING DRESS. 
ened with dark horn buttons. The straight 
sleeves are gathered into cuffs. 

The double-breasted coat for girls of eight to ten years is A dressy pelisse of Jacqueminot red camel’s-hair is trimmed 
fitted closely in the back, and has a pointed belt in front. A with black ostrich-feather bands. The back is adjusted by 
short pelerine crosses the back, and trims the tops of the a belt ending in a buckle on the left side. The straight 
sleeves. Cadet blue cloth trimmed with darker blue velvet front laps to the left, and is bordered with feathers. The 
is popular for such garments. collar is a band of feathers, with pleated cape below. Full 
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Fie. 1.—BODICE WITH 


sleeves with ostrich feathers 
at the wrists. 


Bodices for House Gowns. 
| te 1 illustrates the bodice 

4 : 
; of a gray cloth house 
gown, It is made full, with 
draped crossed fronts and 
drooping puffed sleeves, and 
has a garniture of jet passe 
menterie composed of a deep 
virdle, a turned-down collar 
and broad cuffs, and lattice 
work epaulettes terminating 
in deep fringe 

The bodice Fig. 2. is 
trimmed with black soutache 
passementerie, which forms 
a corselet on the full front, a 
Mc dic i collar and sleeve 
pieces that cover the outer 
urm, traverse the puff at the 
top in bands, and eucircle the 
armhole 


Autumn Costumes. 

GOWN of amaranth 
A cloth and velvet is illus 
trated in Fig. 1. It is made 
in the form of a polonaise 
worn over @ separate under- 
skirt of silk. Some of the 
cloth is mounted in broad 
pleats on the right side of the 
skirt, to disguise the space on 
which the slashed side of the 
polonaise opens. The polo- 
naise is shirred at the waist 
at the centre of the front and 
back; a velvet guimpe 
emerges from the top, and 
the sleeves are of velvet; the 
edges are trimmed with cord 
passementerie. The fasten- 
ing is on the side, hooked at 
the shoulder and buttoned 
under the arm. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of change- 
able bengaline in old-rose and 
blue. ‘The skirt is hung in 
fan pleats at the back, and 
fitted smoothly at the front, 
where it is ornamented with 
vines of gold embroidery 
and cascades and au edging 
of drop fringe. The plain 
short-pointed bodice is trav- 
ersed by rows of fringe on 
the front; it is embroidered 
at the throut, and has an em- 
broidered flaring collar. The 
high shouldered, close-wrist 
ed sleeves are fastened with 
small gilt buttons 


An Afternoon Tea, 

See illustration on page 833. 

F Dr. Johnson were living, 

he would be glad to admit 
that tea also helps to consol 
idate society. The great 
Samuel would himself be a 
feature at an afternoon tea, 
seated near the urn and 
drinking innumerable cups 

‘*Madam, that is a foolish 
affectation.” he would say, 





PASSEMENTERIE 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


as the hostess dropped her 
tea ball in to fill him an 

other cup. ‘‘It seems to 
limit hospitality by con 

suming time. But it gains 
upon me. Depend upon 
it, madam, we will forgive 
you much that is ill, when 
you do it so well.” And 
thus would he discourse at 
length, for only at an af- 
ternoon tea is conversation 
permissible. 

Most social functions 
take specific directions, | 
and appeal to privileged 
classes in age or condition, 
but the area around the 
hissing urn is common 
ground. Anafternoon tea 
is rational in its hours, and 
its responsibilities are 
limited. 

Elderly people who have 
forsworn the social world 
that gives entrance only 
after nightfall are here 
young with the youngest, 
Young men and men of 
affairs in this smart and 
well-groomed age drop in 
in morning costume in 
formally, as they might to 
a club rendered innocuous 
by womankind and cups 
that only cheer. Matrons 
and maids rest and refresh 
themselves during the 
hours of promenade, or 
break in this manner their 
afternoon's drive 

It is the hour of the 
casual. Nothing is fore- 





cast. The unexpected | 
may be even now at the |‘ 
door. Moderation and |‘ 


serenity are the household — | 
gods. Flowers bloom in 
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the vases, but the air is not Fie. 2—BODICE WITH BRAID PASSEMENTERIE. 








AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
lic. 1.—CLOTH AND VELVET 


GOWN. Fie. 2.—BENGALINE DRESS 














languorous with their per 
fume. The most cheerful of 
sounds are those of the bub 
bling urn and the hum of 
conversation There is no 
orchestra behind curtains or 
greenery to quent h speec h 
with a blare. 

There is the sound of 
music, the soft strains of the 
piano, but they claim the at 
tention of one alone, and are 
scarcely more than accom- 
paniment to that gay or ten 
der speech that rises to the 
lips when youth and maidens 


meet Like meets like, 
groups gather and disperse 
at will There is gentk 
movement, but neithe 


crowding nor haste. 

But afternoon tea has an 
other supreme charm. The 
ideal of woman is still con 
fined to gracious serving,and 
here is its pretty fulfilment 
The room is disembarrassed 
of servants Sure ly hands 
were never more gracefully 
displayed than flashing 
about and hovering among 
the dainty tea equipage. The 
daughters of the household 
and the dearest feminine 
friends are the capless maids 
they fetch and carry, attend 
on their elders with watchful 
eyes, and hand steaming cups 
with becoming piquancy 
then dropping among cush 
ions to see them drained 

The frank daylight height 
ens the informality of after 
noon tea It too seems to 
say, ‘‘Here is no pretence, 
but the meeting-ground of 
friends and of all agreeable 
people 


Margareta Van Eyck. 
is ING early historians of 


Flemish art, mention is 


made of her as a gifted 
Minerva. Two brothers 

men of unusual talent, men 
known for progressive 


thought, and for the discov 
ery and introduction, it is 
said, of oil-painting — were 
helpful, sympathetic com 
panions for the studious sis 
ter; but when, after a time 
they addressed themselves to 
their chosen methods, en- 
deavoring to educate the pop 
ular thought to their stand 
ard of excellence, the sister 
gave attention wholly and 
impulsively to miniature 
painting, working under the 
patronage of the liberal court 
of Burgundy 

Of her success there can be 
no doubt, since pleasant pen- 
pictures have been given of 
her unobtrusive forcefulness, 
and of the high appreciation 
in which she was heid. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world, Twe nty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


You can have soft white hands and clear complex- 
ion by the continuous nse of Connety’s Benzorn Cos- 
metic Soar, Sold everywhere. 2 cents.—[{Adv.] 


Burnett's Fiavorine Exreacts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


iS W. BAKER & C08 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} stLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—vU. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 








DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


IN ALL STYLES. 


BATES WAIST. 


(Substitute for Corsets.) 


ments in silk, wool, meri- 
no, and gauze. Per- 
fection of fit, finish, 
and durability. 


47 Winter Street, Boston. 


Catalogue se ent free. 


Jersey Knit Union Undergar- 


Cc. Bates & Co., 


67 West 23d Street, New York. | 
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a THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL Z 
) ege . :) 
i z | Bilious & Nervous Disorders| ,, ¢ 
b < 70 we Of 
) MEN, WOMEN &. “CHILDREN @ 
() = is the most marvelous Antidote 3 yer ro ey It is the premier Spe- = 0 
i cie tor Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired | — {ff 
W) = Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., and Z @) 
it is fouad especially efficacious and remedial by ALL suFFEREKS. Hs 
u) oO Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 8 (9 
a4 Zz ties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and ¢ 
? the Lurgest sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE 25 “4 ( 
bh SC | CENTS PER Box. ™ ”) 
Prepared only by TY¥OS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Q) 
England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agentsfor the United States, 365 ” i§ 
WJ & 367 Canal St. New York. who ‘it your druggist does not keep them) Yi @ 
4s) will mail ECHA PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please S 
2 4 mention this publication in ordering. . 
25c ) 
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Complete Form in Use, It Folds like an Umbrella. I 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, New York. 


G3 We cheerfully recommend these Forms, and request our patrons, when ordering or send- 


ing for circulars, to mention ‘* Harper's Bazar. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


address on receipt of price. 


added, $3.50 ; 
case), $3.00. 
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not the Cost 





of Material 


that prevents most women from having an 
elaborate wardrobe—it’s the “making up.” 
Nearly every woman can make her own 
dresses if she sets her mind to it, and with | 


assistance of 


Hall’s Bazar Form 


work is wonderfully simplified. 


mplete Form, $6.50; Skirt 
rm, to which bust can be 
Skirt Form (in 


llustrated circulars on application. 


Skirt Form. 














Those using the form say they can now 
have double the number of dresses they | 
formerly had. 

Either style Form sent to any 


| 72in., White and Cream; 





Closed and Opened. 


| 
| 
| 
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ONLY sen THE LIPS DISPLAY ies TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S$ OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will Jast six months. 


hes ss —_—— 


The 


¢ Deagow” 








‘TRADE MARKIC 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 
Lace Effects in great variety, 
WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only under above Bradt-_-Marh. 


LINEN CHESTS. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENG- 
LISH designs in quartered oak, with solid 
brass or wrought-iron trimmings. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS with mono- 
grams, initials, family crests, etc., artistically 


carved to order. 
Full se. 3604 and lesa by mail. 


OWEN, MOORE & CO., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


HONEY DEW SUGAR CORN 
THE BEST, 


Prepared for Fancy trade from 
the tenderest and sweetest 
ears of Corn that grow. Un- 
surpassed in flavor, sweetness, 
and color. Every can guar- 
anteed. Kept by all fancy 
Grocers, who find profit and 
satisfaction in handling Hon- 
ey Dew Brand. Address, 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., 
Buftalo, New Tork. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


52in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement thronghout the world; price, $1.00 
per box, Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beantifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 











‘Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage, 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE NEW FASHIONS 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM €. C. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harrer’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been 
the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of conversation. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment began the ex- 
citement by making a 
new contract with the 
Trading Company, in 
which the number of 
seals to be killed each 
\\' year was limited to a 
\\comparatively small 
number, and the roy- 
alty to be paid to the 
United States Treas- 
ury largely increased. This made Seal- 
skins searce and high; but, then, for 
the same reasons that make diamonds 
fashionable and worth having, Seal- 
skins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season. To buy on this 
basis is as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 
muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 
and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenue L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success. It convenient for up- 
town residents, while out-of-town pur- 
chasers coming in by the N, Y. Central, 
Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers. Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 





Lynx, 


was 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments aud Fars, 


124 West 42d St. ) 
near 6th Ave. L. 


103 Prince St., 
near Broadway. 


New York, 
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IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


Are Now Exhibiting 


EXCLUSIVE 
NOVELTIES 
In 


FUR 
CAPES, 


‘And Guarantee 
CORRECT STYLES, 
EXQUISITE WORK, 
PERFECT FIT, 


At prices lower than any other house. 


Gth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 





How to Clothe the Children. 








It is our exclusive business to fit out 
children of all ages, with 
from Hats to Shoes, and we are 


everything | 
pre- 
pared to do it in the best manner at 
the least cost. 


If not convenient for you to visit the store, write 
for descriptive circulars and samples — we can serve 
you by mail os well. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22d ST., N.Y. 


1784 





1890, 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
eittibin 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


,and 





World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS ’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is: lipped through a 
slit above the eye, cs chown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 


FOR SALE BY 





EHRICH BROS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥- | 








Every Good 
housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
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ILLER 
»MODELBODICE | 


IGNED BY” 
Pe ANNE JENNESS MILLER 
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New York, Feb. 6, ’90. 
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The Model Bodice was designed to meet the 
wants of that very large class of women who §) 
are still wedded to the corset idea. It is grace- 
ful in shape, comfortable in fit, and suggestive 
of the corset in general style, while yoy ad 
free from its objections. Many 
cepted the bodice as a substitute for the corset 
are loud in its praise, for getting rid of the cor- 
set steel often means freedom from suffering. 









who have ac- 


ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 








The Model Bodice is manufactured with every possible care, in three qualities, in White 
| and is boned with Genuine Whalebone. 


on the white goods, and black silk trimming 
gives a dainty finish, besides providing a 





and Black material, 


The yokes are trimmed on neck and arm-scye with torchon lace 
on the black goods. 
xeans Of making the yoke set neatly around the neck. 


A ribbon is run through the trimming, and 
In the body 


the bones are judiciously arranged to make it fit smoothly. 


Sizes kept in stock are [20 waist, 


Style 701 Regular Length [8 in. U. 
~_ oor 


30 bust] to and including [32 waist, 42 bust]. 
A.) White Ame rican Coutil, Bone Buttons, $1.75. 
a 2. 


Long Waist (9 in. U.A.) 00. 
ba 710 Regular Length {8 in. U. A.) = Fine Jean, Pearl rac 2:25. 
es 710 Long Waist {9 im. U. A. } be = a vd ks 2.50 
hd 710B Regular Length (8 in. U. A.) Black, 6 “6 Ivory 66 2.75 
* JT10B Long Waist (9 in. U. A.) bad * “ “ 3.0u. 


Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and we will send the proper size. 


Bodices will be 
satisfactory. 
our catalogue will tell you who has them. 


nt By mail, postage 





prepaid, on 


receipt of price, and money refunded if they are not 


They are probably ‘sold in your town, but to save trouble of inquiring, send us your address, and 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 


GEO, FROST & © 0., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





DametSSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


As an inducement to intending purchasers, we 
shall offer every week in this department a few 
special lines guaranteed below regular value. 

Lot 1—22-inch all-silk Faille Frangaise, rec- 
ommended for wear, at $1.25 yard. 


Lot 2—23-inch all-silk Gros Grain, reliable 
make, at 98e. yard. 
BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. City. 
A TAILOR bedi dd FREE. 


ANY ONE WHO CAN REA ERFECT 
FITTING 
FASH 


SARMENTS 


XCELSIOR sc Ni: co, 
AL Y 


66 BR 








| LADY. ~ ACENTS-—Send for terms. 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO., 92 Clinton Place, N.Y, 


BLACK « GOODS. 


—_ + en All- Wool eteptertne r ‘50 
Cc. 
"Re; gular . quality. 


| 45-inch Black All-Wool Henri-) 

etta, at. a 375c. 

Redu ice ed from’ $1. “00. 

Storm and Cheviot Serges, in great variety, 
from 75c., 85e., $1.00, to $2.50 per yard. 





New Paris Styles of Imported Dress Goods 
in all the choicest designs and colorings. One of the 
best collections ever shown. 

Samples sent on application. 


NEW FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


(now in press) sent free on application. 


————— 


‘Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
| 
ea HAR ing Irons, 15e. 
M. THOME, Importer, 


180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Switches, 21f 0z., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
ly curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00: y 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 





Ladies’ 








Sngsear Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 





TRADE 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


MADE FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 
















to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 






ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 


\ Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV NaGaade 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. 
E. T. , HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


Sold by druggists or sent 











by James McCreery & Co., Lorp & 
Le Bourtiuier Bros., Simpson, 











COURTAULD'S BLACK ENGLISH CRAPES 


are made of pure silk and are thoroughly reliable goods. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City 


TAYLor, Sreren Bros., B. Attman & Co., 
Crawrorp, & Simpson, and others. 
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LACES. 


ROUND POINT, POINT AP- 
PLIQUE, and DUCHESSE BRI- 


O 


DAL 
match. 


BLACK DRAPERY NETS. 
Exclusive Designs. 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIJE 
FLOUNCES AND ALL-OVERS. 
New Shades and Effects. 


LINEN LACES AND INSERTIONS. 


VEILS, with. LACES to 


7 
SOcoadovay AS 1 oth dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


~SEALSKINS AND FURS. 


We have avery great variety of Capes, 
Wraps, Jackets, Sacques, and long gare 
ments, made of Furs and Sealskins of 
the finest quality and iinish. 
Russian Sable Capes, from 
$2,500.00. 
Hudson Bay Capes, $75.00 to $225.00. 
Mink Capes and Wraps, $25.00 to 
$150.00. 
Seal Capes, $38.00, 340.00, to $60.00. 
Persian Lamb Capesand Wraps,$25.00, 
$30.00, to $60.00. 
Astrachan Capes and Wraps, $14.00, 
$15.00, to $20.00. 
Sealskin Jackets, $95.00 to $195.00. 
Sealskin Sacques, $115.00 to $250.00. 
Sealskin Raglans and Newmarkets, 
$200.00 to $375.00. 
Also a full assortment of all kinds of 
Trimming Furs of the highest grades. 
In ordering goods, or in writing for 
information, please state as precisely 
as possible the article required and 
your limitin price. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Lith St, 
New York. 


$85.00 to 











Th's Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
_ Ask ‘your Dealer for it. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $36 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying ask, with prep’n 
; Hair Nene Cosmetics &c., 

sent C.0. ny where. Send to 

he m’fr for’ Tilust’d Price-Lista 
E.Burnham,71 State-stt Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 















MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 


Manufacturer of 








Fine Costumes, Taucor Surrs, anp Muntinery. 
Purowasine AGENT 
Silk Gowns from. +++ - 855. 
Cloth Gowns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns from... 35. 
} Millinery from na 5. 
| Tbny all kinds of Rootes rv parties living out of town, 
| Promptness and uctory service guaranteed Vo 
| commission charged and current prices not advanced 
I be ¢ to emphasi ze “top chews 18 sO Many complaints 
reac nh me of agents actir ng dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed bv sellers, Send for circula 
information regarding fitting 





and references from every State and Territory. 


PURCHASING of all kinds of goods for Ladies’ 
and: Chi — en without extra 
charge over regular selling 

Miss MoGontcat, 69 W. 


SHOPPIN 


ment. References. 
Mrs. ROBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 


36t h ‘St, New York City 
IN NEW YORK BY A 
lady of superior taste and judg- 
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AN ACQUIRED HABIT. 
“SHE IS RAZZER A HAUGHTY YOUNG LADY, IS SHE NOT?” 


“WELL, Yes. BUT SHE CAN'T HELP IT, YOU KNOW; SHE HAS LIVED ON MURRAY HILL ALL 
HER LIFE, AND HAS HAD TO LOOK DOWN ON PEOPLE.” 








NOT FOCUSSED. 
MISS PASSEE. “ You saucy Mr. CAMERON! I SAW WHAT YOU WERE ABOUT JUST IN TIME 
TO TURN MY BACK,” ‘ 
MR. C. “On NO! I ASSURE YOU I WAS TRYING TO GET THE OTHER—ER—WRECK IN FOCUS. 





MINSTRELSY. 
*BRUDDER BILLUNGS, DOES YOU KNOW T'UDDUR NIGHT ON DE STREET KYAH I FELL 
ASLEEP?” 
*“ AN’ RODE BY WHAH YOU GOT OFF, I RECKON?” 
“No; | FELL sO HARD IT WOKE ME UP RIGHT AWAY!” 
AND THE BANJO TWANGED, AND THE TAMBOURINE WENT TUM-TUM, AND ALL THE PEOPLE 
SHOUTED THEMSELVES HOARSE WITH LAUGHTER. 











FACETIZ. 
FATE. 


We named our daughter Maude Estelle Louise, 
Because we thought it sounded good and true; 
And now she’s got a husband who decrees 
That to the world she shall be known as ‘ Lu.” 
—_—_—>—_——_ 

“ Here’s some fine old Madeira—1790 vintage.” 

“Young man, I may look plain, bat yer needn't try 
no second-hand drink on me. Gimme 1890, an’ a clean 
bottle, or gimme nuthin’.” 

in EE 

“This man stole an upright piano, Judge.” 

“Well, certainly that is not grand larceny, nor is it 
a very petit bit of larceny. Indeed, the man seems to 
be an upright thief—” 

“Let up, Judge,” said the prisoner. ‘ That's pun- 
ishment enough.” v4 ' 

“Tom, ” she murmured, “I have perfect trast in 
you.’ 

“Can't you lend some to your father for a while ?” 
he queried, anxiously. 

ps BS et 

“T haven’t had an outing for two years,” complained 
Mrs. Jaysmith. 

“That's too bad!” replied her husband, sympathet- 
ically. “I'll look at the advertisements and see if there 
isn’t a tree excursion to a sale of lots you can go to 
to-day.” 

“That's my Cholly at the door. I know his ring,” 
said Ethel. 

**So do I,” returned Mattie. “T wore the ring six 

weeks before you got it. 

wariensinaiiiebesianiese 

“Do you expect, my brethren,” said the preacher, 
“to gather figs of thistles ?” 

**No,” said one of bis hearers. “ But I’ve raised 
some mighty fine pickles in my orange grove.” 


AAAS 
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WANTED TO 
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A CROWTOWN GENIUS. 


MR. HECTOR DE HAM, THE CELEBRATED 
PERFORMER ON THE HARMONICA, INVENTS A 
NOVEL DESIGN FOR AN INSTRUMENT, AND 
THEREBY CREATES A DECIDED SENSATION AT 
HIS MUSICAL RECITALS. 








MAKE SURE. 


PRUDENT YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPER, “ Now, AUNTIE, YOU'RE SURE THESE CHICKENS ARE 


ae, FRESH?” 


NTIE. “‘YessuM. JEST HATCHED DIS MAWNIN.” 


HER EYES. 

Sur. “We have been discussing the color of Miss 
Bentley's eyes, Mr. Dighy. Don’t you think they are 
like the Mediterranean ?” 

He. *‘ Well, they do look rather watery, I must say.” 

ed 

**Why do you let poverty stand between us? I can- 
not give you up.” 

“*Tf that was all you couldn't give me, I might re- 
lent. As it is, I'll be a neighbor to you.” 


intnientiidemcnne 
“ Why did you yell ‘ Hay!’ at the horse-car ?” 
“In the hope that the horse would hear me and stop. 
The driver wouldn't pay any attention to me.” 
———_————_ 


Wiper. “* That’s an amusing entry on the captain’s 
og.” 

Batuiast. * What's that ?” 

Wiper. ‘September 10th. Si sie omnia.’ Every- 
body sea-sick.” Se eae 

Rosanie. “I’m afraid you hurt Mr. Trotter when 
you dismissed him last week, papa. You were too 
rough, for he hasn’t been here since.” 

Parva (who is president of an accident insurance com- 
pany). ‘ My dear girl, I'm afraid I did injure him; bunt 
he is getting square with me. He has a policy in the 
company which pays him a hundred 
dollars weekly, and he has already 
drawn one instalment.” a 

———@———— ae 4 

“ Are you going to the Van Twil- 
ler’s tea on the 16th 2?” 

“Oh no; that’s one of their gen- 
eral affairs to square accounts. They 
give a select dinner on the 19th.” 

“ Going 2?” 

“No; I wasn’t invited.” 

npipanetbtedliiaeniceibi 

* Aren’t you afraid to leave your 
window open? The mosquitoes 
will get in.” 

“No fear of that. The mosqui- 
toes here are too large to come 
through that window.” 





a Se 

Mas. Baony. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Granby, 
did you and Miss Hickley enjoy your 
téte-ci-téte ?” 

Mn. Granny (just escaped from 
a rural wall-flower). “Ask Miss 
Hickley. She may have enjoyed my 
soliloquy with her.” 

asiphallbniatenntem 

**Tt was very warm when Sir John 
Moore was buried.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

** Because ‘ phew and short were 
the words’ they said.” 








“Well,” said Chappie, impatiently, 
to the boy opposite him, what are 
you staring at? Is there anything 
extraordinary abont me?” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the boy, 
abashed; “I think you are a very 
ordinary-looking person.” 

EERE rc a PRED 


Faker. “Simkins has given up 





AUTUMN—OCTOBER FIRST. 
Tux solemn look upon the school-boy's face, 
His sullen, slow, unwilling schoolward pace; 
The smile that plays abont the coal-man’s mouth 
The scurrying of the birds off to the South; 
A marked abatement in the lofty pose 
That made a thing of awe the iceman’s nose; 
The steady drain upon the purse and bank, 
That daughters of the race may show their rank 
In clothes close-fitting, marvellous in hue; 
The disappearance of the russet shoe ; 
The soft subsidence of the cricket's chirp; 
The lack of muzzle on the wandering purp; 
The lean, long lankiness of last spring's fowls; 
The papers teeming with mad travellers’ growls ; 
Days that are growing short and clear and cool; 
Brigades of aspirants for public rule; 
Highways much more crowded, and shops less bare, , 
And o’er the town a somewhat British air— fs 


Show that the calendars are truthful when 
They state that autumn grand has come again. 
Cariyie Siri. 


PARTICULAR AS TO COLOR, 


prose, and is going to devote him- MRS. VAN DUZENBERG. “I WANT SOME SMALL BLOOD- 
self to poetry hereafter.” ORANGES FOR A VERY SELECT DINNER. THE VAN ASTOR- 
Waasrer. “ That is to , Say, he is BILTS AND THE RHINELANDERHORNES ARE COMING, OH, 


going from bad to verse. DEAK ME! HAVEN’T YOU ANY BLUER ONES?” 
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Be 
“TROUBLE AHEAD,” 
See illustration on page 832, 
j STORY witheut words the picture might | 
be called. Certainly there are hints and : 
possibilities of untold romance in it. Nobody . = 
that ever lived in a country neighborhood | e re j S n @) @) u ris m e n t 
7 can fail to recognize the seeress who reads | 
) fortunes not over but iv the teacups, Usu- . T Cc . 
| 
ally she is wise in moon-lore as well, knows UMORS OF THE oo s in ea or offee, but plenty in 
) : * THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, seem aetn eeemaneernmemni 
signs of all. sorts, and kee ops on hand great | I whether itching, burning, bleeding, sealy, ernsted, 
stores of healing simple s. Sometimes she is | pimply, blotehy, or Copper-colot ed, with loss of hair, 
versed in palmistry ; OBeasiqnally she tells | either. simple, ‘scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
fortunes’ ‘with cards. For. the: most part, | arespeedily, permanent ¥ economically, and infallibly 
© me | cured. by the Currouna Rementes, consisting of Coti- 
though, her magic is written itmteaggounds. | ovna, the great Skin Cure, Curtouna Soap, an ex- 
, > > sig quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutiouna 
To-day, when “her pretty neighbor came 
tke uvest, the new Blood and Skin Purifler and 
shamefac edly in,a glance told the wise wo- eve ~t of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
man that there was a fortune to be told. But | cians and all other remedies fail. Curtouna Rewgnirs | 
if such things are done of set purpose, the cane n'y infallible blood ew Loar ge oe 
Si aly effect ore vreat ¢ as 4» a SKIT s- 
spell does not work. So the good dame gos- | (1.5 than ull other remedies combined. Pr 
siped cheerily as she put her kettle on and Sold everywhere. Price, Cotiouna, 50c.; Soar, we A 
spread her table with new bread, butter, | %e.; Resouveny, $1. ries 9 hy , Pwrrke Deve 4 anon yy, anurncronen 
honey, and quince preserves.. When the tea | ee ere nora rt oe oe | Van HOUTEN 
7? Send for ‘“* How to Cure Blood 1 Skin Diseases. 
went in the pot she was careful not to look | = " 6 z = = i ee a >) pm 
at it, also to drop a pinch over her left shoul- - "Gain. pekmamned Gericewa tg = | 
der. When her right shoe trod first upon it, — : 7 
oor ce paar at * 2 oh Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rhen- | 
it was a bad sign for the inquirer. Now the pica ssi tp « Piphpe: é 
on) ° matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated | 
teapot has been filled and emptied more than Grn Giebiés Mave tina Picea Wie 
once. The dame has managed that the last ie 
clear cup shall be hers, the dregs her guest’s. 
As the girl nervously sips it, her hostess says: COM PLEXION 
‘Well, to be sure, Mary, you have nothing a 
but grounds. It ain’t fit to drink. Give it : € 
here, and [ll tell your fortune with it.” | POWDER | 
Mary's hand shakes a little as she passes 
: the cup. Granny Sage’s fortunes come true | | ! 
; now and then. When the oracle speaks, | F q 
| what will she hear? Holding it betwixt a Is an absolute necessity ofa | 
: crossed thumb and forefinger, Granny twirls | refined toilet in this climate 
the cup till hardly a drop of liquid remains. | 
Then she dexterously inverts it over her left , | 
palm, holds it a minute, then turns it up, and | | 
Saatan to read its depths. | a a 
“*Tsee a letter,” she murmurs, “‘ and a ring, / HE DRI K ( Ql GD cm 7 76), VV 
andtwopaths. The straight one stops short. | | 
Phere isa man init; a coffin too. It comes be- MEDICATED is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench 
tween you and the ring. The crooked path \ thirst? Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
runs on and on, over rocks, up a mountain, ranidly | ae ; | - . ae -_ 
There is money on top, but you do not take it. rape) supp anting tea and coftee as a national beverage, | ne re are many 
I'see another letter. It comes too late. You excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
have an enemy—a woman. She makes you rEN’s, which is universally declared to be pertectly pure, free from fat, easily 
cry. Why, Mary child, you are crying now! | digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any de- 
There is trouble ahead! . But here you stand | eenlon sheceiiecta 
with a true-love-knot beside you, right at the | See Pelagia P “of or ‘ ’ 
end.” . Van Hovuren’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
The crumb of comfort hardly consoles | Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. ‘The senior physician of 
poor Mary. She goes home down hearted i enmemieenninaiiaiiiiiiiadl the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
moe or fags ee ae ony ae g- gm | Combines every element of It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
Oans 80 y to hersell, 0 e anead, | s a z 
: beauty and purity. wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned 
\DVERTISEMENTS | SOLD EVERYWHERE the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 
4 4 . 4a aa >. | & _s aa ae | . o - 
_ | What shall we drink to raise the spirits hig 
= | VAN Howvren’s Cocoa, is the uni ry 
—ee . The purest and most delicious : 
' mas The best and most nutritious. 
= e 
" VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ..... _ BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
. 
It only needs a single trial to convince anv one of the rit f VAN : rEN Ss Cocoa Please 
A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE} pessee Tor  poabl ok or Ca rp ats ra ler ! ul to 1 tute . tt T ne r 
one halt, and one pound cans t not tainable. enclose nt ta s ostal t to either Va H TEN 
DELICLOUSLY FLAVORED. ' & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York. or 45 W at ash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by ma Pre 
rice. ch co s - aly by Vaw Mouvan & Zoox, Weesp, Hol 
ITS USE INSURES ' peste, cunt per See, yg gy pared only by Hours ie Zoon p, Holland 
BEAUTIFUL ; | ane eae Ope mato N Vy VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
a Joaline Company, Buffalo, N 
CLEAN TEETH ‘ 
- POWDERS 
~ 
Price 25 sssill yi] | 
~ 
h " 
mE. W. HOYT * ' 1 | ees — 
. \ ha/ - : ; 
: ie ; 2 Ae "3 : JOSEPH GILLOTT’S rn mnaeees oi 
L COWELL, L, MAS ’ ' | economic cookers > 1 § 
= | ¢ 
MURS EEE EXE ee | it for Soups, Sauces 1 1 
A | STEEL PENS. , Jey | Made Distes iano (TOSS t Black wel 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | Fish, ete.), Aspic 


EPPS’S COCOA aL we arar eevee, UUNDANY Se .2° 5° pResh FRU Ms, 


any length of time, and 


alt storage ha a hed is cheaper and of finer 
: inauemincees AMOS ams) CATE fics Made om Euglsh Fresh 















: ties of well se nected Cocea, Mr yo hfog 1 ‘ 
, | y provider ou . : One p j qual t 
y breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beveray noTice” Imitations. f he Ltsess ‘ % 1 cS AND RE N 
: > which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills it i is oN 1 ide ee _— Fi 
Pee ry by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con AUTOGRAPH LABEL beef of the value of | ED SUCAR, 
4 stitution may be gradually built up until strong enouvh OF 


to rexist every tendency to disease Hundreds of subile HE GENUINE = e aa kok with ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


maladies ave floating around us ready to attack wher- | 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a ] ® Justus von Liebig’s IN THE UNITED STATES 

fatul shaft by keeping ourselves well f¢ ortitied with | signature as shown, : . ae 

pure blood and a properly nourished frame."—"* Cir 

Service Gazette.’ * : - som a” -- 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold onl 


ead 





in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: ; WN: F R F Wola we ‘O'S: DE ESS 8 TEND, tses | bya 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, Oo CUSHIONS. bie ng ry neard. Com 
London, England. ee Poem lh a 





only, 853 enn Newt York. Write to ‘ued of proofs FREE. 


ANTILLES COFFEE CO TZ’ RAB APPLE - RB Los som: 
161 MAIDEN Lane, New Yorr. Ee 


Sage 
Cnuoicest ~~ 


A 


A delicious and fragrant Coffee | 
, Put up whole in 5, 10, 25, and 50) Ib. pkgs | 
4 TWENTY-EIGHT CENTS per Ib | 


Send 6 cents in stamps for 4-lb. sample. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all of the following articles, carefully 
packed: 


PRINTING OUTFIT {i 


Berap Pictures & Catalogue, ALL ite. FRANKLIN PNT" 6 ( 


-C-G-Garthers 
fers S“~™ 


Jackets Sloat Se re 
Hrocider fevines,Chavttes, 


























































| One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaselive........ 10 cts, 
4 One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade..... 15 “ 
4 One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream............... 15 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice... PR | a y f 
; One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented en 10 ™ ay dere e t WICLS, 
One Cake of Vaseline —- exquisitely nted, 25 ** 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline....... on 4“ ! J 
$10 Ye ts {y) nate: New oe 
Or for postage stamps any ainale article at the 184 Ul 4| IY y) a 





named. Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 
24 State Street, New York. 
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DESIGN FOR 


Nasturtium Design for Tea Cloth or 
Table Centre. 


See illustration on page 843. 


a7 design is intended for an embroidery 

of lustrous white filo-floss upon fine 
white linen, and as it repeats from every side, 
can be used to make a solid block of needle- 
work, such a one as would be required for a 
‘*table centre”; or for a border only, as would 
be necessary for a tea cloth. If it is to be 
used for a centre-piece for a dinner table, the 
linen must be large enough for four repeats 
of the design, and six inches margin entirely 
around the block of embroidery. This mar- 
gin.is to be used for a fringe, in case fringe 
instead of lace is preferred for a finish. 

The design should be most carefully traced 
upon the linen, as much of its beauty is in 


STOOLS, CUSHIONS, 


the delicacy and truth of the drawing. The 
work should be done with as small a needle 
as will carry two threads of the filo-floss, and 
with short overlapping outline stitches. It 
will be found impossible to follow all the 
short curves and delicate tracery of the draw- 
ing if the stitches vary much from a twelfth 
of an inch in length. 

The stems alone are to be done solidly, 
and care should be taken to show the under 
and over crossing of their interlacement. 

There should be a border of five lines an 
eighth of an inch apart, done in heavy stitch- 
ery, for a finish or frame of the design. The 
remainder of the linen can then be ravelled 
and knotted, or the threads can be braided 
and tied in a knot at an inch from the end, 
making a very solid and durable fringe; or 
the knot can come entirely at the end of the 


ETC.—FrRom tHe SoutH KENsINGTON RoyAL SCHOOL OF 








braids, and a half-inch tassel made of silk, or 
silk and linen mixed, can be sewed into each 
knot. 

If the design is to be used for a tea cloth, 
the linen may be of any size required, and 
only the two ends need be embroidered. This 
can be done by using the design as a border, 
repeating it lengthwise, and enclosing it with 
the five parallel lines of heavy stitchery be- 
fore spoken of. Three or four threads of 
silk may be used for this, in stitches rather 
more than an eighth of an inch in length. 
The same border should finish the sides, with 
an additional edge of coarse silk button-hole 
stitch over a very narrow hem. 

The two ends may be treated with one of 
the fringes before described, or a broad Irish 
lace could be used with excellent effect in 
place of fringe. This will make a very 


ART 


NEEDLE- WORK. 


dainty and beautiful piece of drapery, and is 
worthy of the finest linen and most pains- 
taking stitchery. CANDACE WHEELER. 


South Kensington Design for Stools, 
Cushions, etc. 

‘a design is appropriate for the decora- 

tion of stool seats, cushions,etc.,on which 
it can be employed in proportionate sizes. 
An Albert stool at the Royal School of Art 
Needle yvurk decorated with it has a ground 
of olive green plush on which the design is 
executed solidly in crewels, in shaded pink 
for the blossoms and olive green for the 
foliage. On another specimen stool, covered 


in dark brown velveteen, the flowers were in 
pale blue silk shading to gray, with centres 
in delicate golden yellow. 



































TOUJOURS ROT. 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMIN 


T is the time to love,” he said, 
“For gladsome spring is here; 
The buds are swelling overhead ; 
Each bird sings to its dear 
O, maiden sweet! the spring's fair prime 


Surely is Love’s chosen time 
And she 
“T know not; 


answered, shyly, low, 


it may be so.” 


“Tt is the time to love,” he said; 


‘For in these summer bowers, 
With 


Love hath no fitter hours 


green leaves dancing overhead, 
Sweet maiden, in these 
Love 
On her cheek the 


“Tn Lov 


golden days 
with us more fondly strays.” 
rose-flush burned : 


e’s fables you are learned.” 


“Tt is the time to love,” he said ; 


‘Autumn at the stand, 


Red leaves rustling 


cate doth 
overhead, 
Grape and nut within his hand 
Maiden, in these days of cheer 

near ?”’ 
downeast smile, 


Think you Love draws not more 


Answered she, with 


*“ Love, ‘tis said, hath many a wile.” 

“Tt is the time to love,” he said, 
“For though the grass is sear, 

And leafless branches overhead 
Sigh of the winter drear, 


Though snow-wreaths twine, O, maiden sweet! 


Hath Love ever hours more meet?” 
Silent she, while Love laughed low, 
Fitting arrows to his bow: 

“Spring is glad and summer sweet, 
Sun nor storm may stay my feet 
Let me whisper, vouth, to thee, 


Seasons all belong to me.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Gove e 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as he Stro oars at, 
Porest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking ie s 
not comtain Ammonia, Lime,or Alam. Sold only in Can 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO 


CHICAG BAN FRANCISCO. ST, LOUIS 


ot Dusnes Ter wore than 
ner 





NEW YORK. 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Inventec by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C 
8., M.S.A., ceased be. 
ventor. "all other 


tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic ee 


By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
Vitros Bath Enamel” 

resists boiling water. 
60c. nnd $1.00. POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 





“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
be nd OF Aas FIESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


E _fougera & Uo., Agts. 30 N.William st, N. ye 


In = ovaries 
MUSIC HES as: 

VOICE, VIOLIN, &c. 
Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 


Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and. many Fres 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 


ses, etc, locution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and “Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTI FUL H OME for Young Lady Stu- 


cents. i alenaantree mot Tern begins Sept. 11, 1890. 
yEW GLAND CONSERVATORY. 
+ fy ty Boston, Mas . Touryer, Dir. 
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EAZENVINVNUUEUNTANIANI ANTI ANTANTANTNTANNTNT NINN NT NTN ANNIE NUN NUANTENTENUNNIENIENU ZS 

%4| 

s Celeb : 

‘ How to Celebrate 

S| ax S 
o 

s Wedding Anniversaries = 

7 ———= a 2: 

x By Frorence Howr Hatt, giving hints to thousands as to the proper x 

x celebration of wooden, crystal, silver and golden weddings, ~ 

R\ wy 

AV 

‘Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant : 

Ss Through the hand of Mr. Foster Coates, tells 

R\ of her first meeting with U. S. Grant, their court- 


x ship, proposal and marriage, in an article entitled, 
x “The Courtship of General Grant.” 
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K\ Contains a hint to intending brides for a 
a home-wedding or reception. 





‘ Jewel Caskets of 
3 Fashionable Women, 








a 
social leaders. 





The above are some of the 
Special Features in the 
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~ For $1.00 


Describes the great collections of 
xq diamonds and valuable gems owned 
\ by Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord, Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, and others of New 
York’s—#iost famous- 


“5 
Saas 
" 


OCTOBER NUMBER 


ADIES HOME 4 
Le: pore 


and a FULL YEAR from January tst, 1891 to January rst, 1892. 
Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘‘Art Needlework Instructions, by Mrs. A. R. Ram- 
S sey ; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. 


NOW READY on tHe NEWS STANDS, 
TEN CENTS A COPY. 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, FREE, 




















Also, our handsome 4c-page 


N. B.—This offer must 


itively be mentioned when sending x 
your Subscription, or one year only will be given. ) 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASK tric WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUMES 


egy BLUE Liuirs 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKAGLE 


PERMANENCE YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25 IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


mr) WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER N.Y 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

Get copies of THE ART INTERCHANGE 
for October, November, December, 1890, seven num- 
bers in all, filled with designs of angels aud cherubs 
for Christmas cards and souvenirs, doyleys, tray 
cloths, candlesticks, knife handles, book covers, cu- 
pids for fan decoration, swan for mantel facing 
glove and handkerchief bo xes, together with se ven 
vee colored stndies, viz.: Moonlight Marine, 
“The Cup that © heers,’? Brilliant Red 
Carnations, Study of a Horse, Study of 
Polyanthus, Winter Sunset, a Snow Scene, 
and Cupid Panel. 

THEY WILL COST YOU 
$1.25. 

No woman who is interested in doing artistic or 
faney work for fairs, or to sell or to give away to her 
friends, can afferd to lose this offer. Remember, 
seven copiesof THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
with beautiful designs and the seven colored pictures 
mentioned above 

Send for Catalogue of over 100. pictures, sent post- 
age free 

ART INTERCHANGE Co., 

Mention Harper's Bazar. New York. 
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Wi AT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of | 


ASHINGTON tieweityn & Cos, Senttley Washs 








THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 
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If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un. 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 

If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 

; Its illustrations are 
S works of art. 


+ Subscription Price, - $2.50, 
: 03 Single Copies, - 25 cents, 
Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 


The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 
_ 363 Fifth Ave., New York. - 


VILLACABRAS.| 


THE BES? N47 URAL PURGATIVE WATE 


Smal) vottles, 25c, Large bottles, 50c, ve 


Wars 








PORE Ie 























